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EXTRACT 


‘The Standard 
for years 


POND’S EXTRACT should always 


be in the home, ready for 


every emergency. Indispen- 
sable for sprains, bruises, cuts, | 
wounds, burns, scalds, ete. 


It gives immediate relict. 
Don't allow yourself to be | 
imposed upon by weak, impure or 
poisonous preparations of witch 
hazel, as substitutes for 


PONDS EXTRACT. 


Interesting booklet, “ First Aid 
to the Injured,” sent free if you 
write Dept. 17. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents 
78 Hudson Street, New York 
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HE Simple Life is 
much easier to talk 
about than to live. 
Thecomplexities of 
existence in these 
days of haughty 
housemaids, rapa- 
cious labor unions, 
apartment - houses 
where no children 

are tolerated, and woman’s clubs for 

the reform of all that needs reforming, 
are such that one sighs for the life 
which it is generally supposed was 
lived by our grandmothers, and even 
more particularly by our great-ances- 
tors. But away back in Solomon’s time 
the cry that “the former days were 
better than these” was fashionable, 
and there is no deubt that our grand- 
children will look back at the habits of 
to-day as much more conservative and 
much nearer to nature than the fashion 
of living at the end of the twentieth 
century. ‘The Simple Life,” as inter- 
preted by Pastor Wagner in his little 
book, does not mean the life of priva- 
tion or the ignoring of modern conven- 
iences and luxuries, but rather that 
contentment of spirit which the Apostle 

Paul declared he had attained, even 

while he was behind the doors of the 

jail at Philippi. 


All this sounds like the beginning of 
an essay or a sermon. ~ But it isn’t. It 
is only to introduce the statement that 
we have in hand a few hundred copies 
of an attractive edition of ‘“ The Simple 
Life ” by Charles Wagner, containing a 
portrait made especially for The Outlook, 
and that it will give us pleasure to send 
a copy, postpaid and without charge, 
to any subscriber who will send us the 
names and addresses of twenty friends 
who are likely to be interested in The 
Outlook. If one or more yearly sub- 
scriptions result from the offer which we 
shall make to the persons whose names 


are thus sent, the fact will be recognized 
in a substantial reduction in the cost of 
the subscriber’s next renewal subscrip- 
tion. No mention whagever of the 
subscriber’s name will be made in our 
correspondence. 

* 

* * 

This offer has already been made in 
our advertising pages, and many thou- 
sands of people thus introduced to The 
Outlook, with pleasant results to our 
regular subscription list. But there are 
many thousands more who are waiting 
for the introduction, and will be grati- 
fied to receive it. 

* 
* * | 

In some recent correspondence which 
went out from the Publisher’s Desk the 
question was asked of a number of 
women what particular features of The 
Outlook made it especially valuable to 
the better half of humanity. The per- 
centage of women on our subscription 
list is large, and the question seemed a 
pertinent one. Many replies have come, 
and scarcely one indicates that women 
care for The Outlook for any other rea- 
sons than those which make it valuable 
and interesting to men. ‘Two or three 
extracts from the letters show the tenor of 
substantially all that have been received : 

The Outlook is a time-saver for busy 
women, because of its condensed accounts 
of current events. 

The Outlook gives ina nutshell what other 
papers and magazines spend columns in dis- 
cussing. 

It never leaves one with an evil disposition 
toward anything except real evil. 

Could I have but one magazine, it would 
be my choice every time. 

I find the things I am most interested in 
written of in the most interesting way. 

To women, perhaps in a greater degree 
than to men, who are born with the news- 
paper habit, The Outlook furnishes an 
attractive, concise, reliable, and complete 
record of the world’s events. 


* 

* * 
The first three answers to the Pub- 
lisher’s suggestion that his fellow-farmers 


who read The Outlook reveal themselves 
by postal card communication arrived 
just as this page was going to the printer. 
They are of such interest that we are 
inclined to share them with our readers, 
\ Missouri farmer says: “I am one of 
them, and I thoroughly enjoy The 
Outlook. It is the best of several I 
take.” From Connecticut comes this 
word: “I am a farmer, and only this 
morning said to my wife, ‘I would like 
to read every word of The Outlook every 
time,’ to which she responded, ‘ So would 
We would 
rather give up 
all other pa- 
pers than ‘The 
Outlook. A 
farmer has little 
time for read- 
ing, and you 
just fill his 
bill.” The third 
farmer writes 
thus from Vir- 
gina: “As a 
farmer I am out 
of touch with 
the world of 
men,exceptas I 
keep it through 
the literature I 
take. Your pub- 
lication has for 
over ten years 
greatly aided 
me in forming 
intelligent con- 
clusions on the 
large events of 
the day, and in 
an age of sensationalism has escaped the 
contagion, and also, in an age that seems 
to me to lack moral fiber and tone, done 
much to hold its readers tohigh standards. 
This country needs now, and in the 
future may sorely need, the intelligent 
farmer to act as a conservative force. 
Hence the need to farmers of such as 
The Outlook.” 


* 
* * 

By a recent mail there came to the 
Publisher’s Desk the accompanying por- 
trait of one gracious lady who, though 
she lacks only a year of fourscore, reads 


The Outlook regularly and reads it 
without glasses. ‘The daughter who is 
kind enough to send the picture-—taken 
at the summer cabin of the household— 
reports it as a saying in the family that 
“ grandma never puts down The Outlook 
until she has read it through.” 
* 
* 

The January Magazine Number of The 
Outlook may, not inappropriately, be 
counted a Southern Number, although it 
will not be so denominated. The month 
marks the one 
hundredth anni- 
versary of the 
birth of General 
Robert E. Lee, 
the great Con- 
federate com- 
mander, and 
The Outlook 
will publish sev- 
eralarticlessug- 
gested by the 
occasion. One 
of these articles 
will be by the 
Virginian sculp- 
tor, Mr. Edward 
V. Valentine, 
one of whose 
most noted 
works is the re- 
cumbent figure 
of General Lee 
in the Memo- 
rial Chapel of 
the Washington 

_ and Lee Uni- 
versity. Mr. 
Valentine knew General Lee well, and 
is able to relate not a few character- 
istic personal incidents which bring out 
into high relief the noble nature of the 
soldier and the charming traits of the 
man. Another article will be by Professor 
Edwin Mims, who holds the Chair of 
English Literature in Trinity College, 
North Carolina, and is one of the best 
Southern critics and writers of the 
younger school. General Horace Porter 
will write about General Lee’s military 
genius, While editorially ‘The Outlook 
will express its appreciation of General 
Lee’s character and patriotism. 
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Father Killed by Accident 
Mother in Hospital 
What’s to Become of Them ? 


This little group, growing in a tenement 
alley, is one of 3,927 families we cared for 
last year in their homes, besides 23,051 indi- 
viduals aided by Fresh Air outings. Will you 
relieve the suffering and unfortunate in Amer- 
ica’s-most congested city, with real personal, 
constructive helpfulness ? 


Help Celebrate THANKSGIVING 
and CHRISTMAS this way: 


School shoes for barefoot boys, $1.00, $2.00 


Glasses, so ‘‘ stupid’’ children can see, 1.50 
Warm dresses for underfed shop-girls, 5.00 
Coal, so mother can do washing and 

keep little ones warm, . : - 6.00 


Rent to save eviction while breadwin- 

ner is sick, ; : $10.00 to $25.00 
A visitor to represent you, $50.00 a month 
Food for hungry, sick, aged, Any Amount 


If desired, we will gladly write just how and 
for whom your gift is used. No sum too large 
or too small. Send to 


R. S. MINTURN, TREAS., Room 216, 
No. 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 


The New York Association for Improving the 
1843 Condition of the Poor 


Bank Book 


risitmas 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A well-established and popular custom is to open 
a savings account by mail with this bank and pre- 
sent it to children, relatives, or friends as 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This plan will encourage the habits of thrift and 
economy by offering an inducement to deposit ad- 
ditional sums from time to time, thereby providing 
for the inevitable “‘rainy day.’’ We especially 
solicit small accounts, on which we pay four per 
cent. interest compounded twice a year. You can 


begin with 
ONE DOLLA® 


We will place the pass book in a special holiday 
envelope and mail it with your card, so that it will 
be received on Christmas morning. 


Send for our free booklet “ V'"’ explaining 
our system of Banking by Mad. 


ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. THE CITY OF BANKS. 


HOME STUDY 


COURSES | 
UR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur 
sue a Complete High 
School Course _ under 
professors in leading 
American colleges and 
-universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Cenung, 
of Amherst; Latin, by 
Prof. Harkness, 
- Brown; Greek, by_ Prot. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at 
the head of every depart C 
ment. 
Students may register 
atany tise and may D 
up complete courses 
JOUN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. pursue branches 
Professor of English Special attention is give 
to students preparing for 
college. We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. H 
Every reader of The Outlook who is interested im 
home study and correspondence teaching is invite 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home ste) 
courses | Li 
The Home Correspondence Schodl 


Springfield, Mass. 


Dept. 30 
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Established 
Half a Century 


Holiday Handkerchiefs 


t ‘“‘The Linen Store.’’ 


Our Christmas Stock is ready, and selections can now be made to the 


very best advantage. 


Practically every desirable style in Lace Trimmed, 


Embroidered and Scalloped edge goods, as well as every desirable size and 
width of hem in Hemstitched Handkerchiefs are included in the present 
The principal lines may be summarized as follows: 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


Hemstitched : 


assor<ment. 


In these we show almost twenty different sizes, including every width of hem from 4 inch to 1% inch, and a 


great variety of weights, ranging from serviceable cambr 


Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: 


ic to the eanent and dainties 


awn. 


At 12%c., 25c., 40c., 50c., 75c., $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 and up to $4.00 each. 


Hand Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs: 
With 4%, 4% or % inch hems. Beautifully hand embroidered, in a wide variety of styles—Script, Old English, 


Block and other desirable letters. 


Ladies’ or Men’s sizes: 
At 25c., 35c., 40c., 50c., 75c., $1.00, 1.50 each. 


Embroidered and Lace Trimmed: 


The assortment in these is exceptionally large, inconing over one hundred selected ee at the popular 


rice of 25c. Finer Hand Embroidered French 


andkerchie 


at from SOc. to $75.00 each. eal Valenciennes 


Juchesse and Point Lace Handkerchiefs at $1.00, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 and up to $100 each. Armenian Lace trimmed 


Handkerchiefs, 50c., 75c., and $1.25 each—an 


MAIL ORDERS: 


species department for this purpose. If it is 
a 


many other novelties at popular prices. 


Each year we supply thousands of dozens ot Handkerchiefs by mail, and we have a 
desired to have initials or monograms embroidered to order on 


ndkerchiefs, we suggest that orders be sent in at once, so as to insure prompt delivery and careful work. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d Street, New York 


“Saved 20 Times Its Cost’”’ 


**l am writing this,’’ says E. C. Parmelee, Highlands, N. J., ** b 
the light of one of your Angle Lamps. In fact, | would not thin 
of using any other light. They are THE lamps. Every one who has 
seen mine is impressed with them. Why, | have saved at least 20 
times their cost in oil, burners, chimneys, and ‘ cuss’ words.”’ 

The Angle Lamp is not an improvement on the old-style lamp, 
but an entirely new principle of oil lighting which has made 
common kerosene (or coal oil) the most satisfactory of all light- 
ing methods. Safer and more reliable than gasolene or acety- 
lene, yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is lighted and extinguished hke gas. May be turned high or low 
without odor. No smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and 
without moving. Requires filling but once or twice a week. 
It floods a room with its beautiful, soft, mellow light that has no 
equal. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG “31” and our prop- 
osition fora 39 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Write for our Catalog * 31" listing 32 varieties of the Angle Lamp from 
$1.80 up, now—before you forget it—before you turn this leaf—for it gives 
you the benefit of our ten years’ experience with a// lighting methods. 


THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., New York 


Security in Investments 


When investing money security must be the first con- 
sideration. ‘The interest rate is of secondary importance. 
The investment most sought for combines ample security 
with an interest return of between 


5%% and 6% 


We can supply an investment of this character. May. 
we send you particu‘ars concerning 


Park & Tilford 6% 
Sinking Fund Bonds due 1936 


They are issued by the Park & Tilford Company, 
a corporation recently formed and the successors of 
Park & Tilford, who have been in the business of whole- 
sale and retail fancy groceries in N. Y. City since 1840. 

They are secured by a Trust Deed—the provisions of 
which, in our opinion, afford full security to the bond 
holders. 

Price of bonds, earnings of the Company, and any 
other information concerning this investment furnished 


on application. 


MACKAY & CO., Bankers 


Nassau and Pine Sts., New York 
13 Congress St. The Rookery Buildin 421 Chestnut St 
Bane — 
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: Secretary of State 
address last week 

before the Trans-Mississippi Commer- 
cial Congress, turned over a page of 
American history and showed the coun- 
try a clean white sheet upon which it 
should begin to write a new chapter. 
This speech should be published in 
pamphlet form and put upon the mar- 
ket, for it should be read by all commer- 
cial leaders and all students of current 
American history. We can here only 
give a hint of its outline. In the past 
our people have found ample scope for 
their energies in the development of our 
own territory, and we have been a bor- 
rowing Nation. We have now accumu- 
lated a surplus capital and have become 
a lending Nation. Coincident with this 
change is one in South America, which 
has passed from the stage of militarism 
into a stage of industrialism, and needs 
for that purpose increase in immigration 
both of laborers and leaders and large 
amounts of capital. Its people and its 
products are both different from our 
own ; the one continent is complementary 
to the other. The relations between the 
United States and South America have 
heretofore been political ; they should in 
the future be also commercial. The 
occasion for the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823 has passed, but the principle re- 
mains, “ as living in its force as an effect- 
ive rule of conduct whenever occasion 
shall arise as it was on the second day 
of December, 1823.” Still maintaining 
that doctrine, the time has come to follow 
the political relationship thus established 
with intimate commercial relationships, 
This must be done chiefly by individual 
enterprise. ‘To do it successfully the 
American merchant should learn the 
South Americans’ wants and conform 
his product to their wants; should have 
as agents men who speak the Spanish or 


the Portuguese language; should con- 
form his credit system to that prevailing 
in the country where he wishes to trade; 
should establish. banks, and so relieve 
American business in South America 
from the necessity of making financial 
transactions through Europe; should 
himself acquire and impress upon his 
agents respect for the South American 
character—and it is worthy of our re- 
spect ; and should employ his enterprise 
in promoting the investment of American 
capital in South America under the di- 
rection of American experts—something 
which can be done with safety and profit, 
and is already done, but only to a limited 
extent. 


Mr. Root’s Advocacy 
of Ship Subsidies 


Thus far The 
Outlook heartily 
agrees with Mr. 
Root, and regards his address as that of 
both a prophet and a statesman. But 
when Mr. Root proceeds to argue for 
steamship subsidies, we part company 
from him, and for that reason we give 
more fully this closing portion of his 
address. “It is,” he says, “ absolutely 
essential that the means of communica- 
tion between the two countries should be 
improved and increased. . . . Between 
all the principal South American ports 
and England, Germany, France, Spain, 
and Italy lines of swift and com- 
modious steamers ply regularly,” but 
there are now practically no steamship 
lines between the United States and 
South America. “The merchant who 
wishes to order American goods cannot 
know when his order will be received 
or when it will be filled. The freight 
charges between the South American 
cities and American cities are generally 
and substantially higher than between 
the same cities and Furope; at many 
points the deliveries of freight are un- 
certain and its condition upon arrival 
797" 
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doubtful. . . . It is impossible that trade 
should prosper or intercourse increase 
or mutual knowledge grow to any great 
degree under such circumstances. ‘The 
communication is worse now than it was 
twenty-five years ago.” ‘Two causes 
have led to these conditions: First, the 
higher wages and greater cost of the 
maintenance of American officers and 
crews ; second, the granting of subsidies 
to steamship lines to promote commerce 
by European countries. ‘“hree remedies 
are proposed. [1] “ A law providing for 
free ships ; that is, permitting Americans 
to buy ships in other countries and bring 
them under the American flag.” This 
“would be merely to sacrifice our Amer- 
ican ship-building industry, which ought 
to be revived and enlarged, with Amer- 
ican shipping, and to sacrifice it without 
receiving any substantial benefit.” [2] 
“To establish a discriminating tariff 
duty in favor of goods imported in Amer- 
can ships; that is to say, to impose 
higher duties on goods imported in for- 
eign ships than are imposed on goods 
imported in American ships.” This ex- 
periment has been tried and failed, and 
to re-enter upon it would require the 
abolition of our commercial treaties with 
the principal countries of the world. 
[3] The adoption of ship subsidies ; and 
this “is what must be done if we would 
have a revival of our shipping and the de- 
sired development of our foreign trade. 
We cannot repeal the protective tariff; 
no political party dreams of repealing it ; 
we do not wish to lower the standard of 
American living or American wages. We 
should give back to the ship-owner what 
we take away from him for the purpose 
of maintaining that standard; and un- 
less we do give it back we shall continue 
to go without ships.” Mr. Root there- 
fore urges the passage of the bill which 
has passed the Senate and is now before 
_the House, which provides that the 
Postmaster-General may pay to Amer- 
ican steamships, of specified rates of 
speed, carrying mails upon a regular 
service, certain specified compensation, 
amounting in the total to $720,000 a 
year. The Government is now making 
a profit out of its ocean mail service of 
over $3,000,000 a year. Mr. Root con- 
tends that it is legitimate to take one- 
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quarter of those profits to establish an 
ocean mail service between North and 
South America. The Outlook’s views 
in opposition to Mr. Root’s on this ques- 
tion will be found on another page. 


In his report, made public 
last week, Mr. Leupp, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, 
discusses, among others, three important 
subjects. He urges, first, that Indians 
be allowed to lease their agricultural 
lands, under certain circumstances, “ for 
longer periods than the five years to which 
they are limited now.” At present the 
Indian who owns eighty acres “has at 
least sixty acres more than he knows 
what to do with.” ‘The only person to 
whom he can lease these for five years 
is somebody who is without capital and 
who will try to get as much as possible 
out of the land and put into it as little 
as possible. Mr. Leupp states that it 
is within his knowledge that if the Indian 
could lease land for twenty or twenty- 
five years, capitalists of large means 
would set up on the edge of one of 
the allotted reservations a great beet- 
sugar plant, develop the land, give em- 
ployment to the Indians, train them in 
beet culture, to which the Indians take 
easily, and at the end leave the land in 
better condition than it was at the begin- 
ning. This policy of liberty, economy, 
and industrial training is one which would 
promote the development of the frontier 
country, and is in accord with the gen- 
eral Indian policy now adopted by the 
United States. We believe that Congress 
would do well to follow Mr. Leupp’s 
recommendation. In the second place, 
Mr. Leupp suggests that the Indians them- 
selves in certain cases might form joint- 
stock companies and operate theircommon 
estate. In this way both real and personal 
property which is now uneconomically 
administered would be more profitable, 
and at the same time would be a means 
for giving the Indians a business educa- 
tion. ‘The shares of stock could be pro- 
tected easily, as Mr. Leupp points out, 
so that they would not fall into the 
hands of irresponsible speculators. The 
idea is not new, but it appears for the 
first time with an official sanction. The 
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third subject is that of the trust funds. 
Mr. Leupp believes that the first form 
of the Lacey bill, which authorized the 
President, in his discretion, to decide 
tnat the fund of any tribe should be 
allotted to individual members, is better 
than the present form, which provides 
that individual Indians, who are found 
to be responsible, shall have their shares 
allotted to them; but he urges the adop- 
tion of the Lacey bill in this form if it 
cannot be adopted in the other. All 
of these recommendations are in promo- 
tion of the policy which the friends of 
the Indian have all practically agreed 
upon; if followed, they will hasten the 
coming of the time when the Indians 
will no longer be dependent foreigners 
in the midst of unfriendly, and in many 
cases covetous, Americans, but will be, 
like the rest of us, American citizens, 
free to be wise because free to be foolish, 
with a chance to make mistakes and 
therefore with a chance to grow strong. 


No one who was 
present last week 
at New Haven at 
the annual meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League could have failed 
to be impressed with the occasion’s sig- 
nificance. ‘The League was celebrating 
a quarter-century of its existence. In 
1881 the number of employees in the 
Federal service was about 110,000, and 
of these 14,000, or a little over one- 
eighth, were under civil service rules, 
Since then the number has increased to 
nearly 329,090, and the classified com- 
petitive service includes over 184,000 
persons—two-thirds of the total number 
if unskilled day-laborers be admitted, 
So much for the quarter-century. As to 
the past twelvemonth in civil service, 
the most important event took place two 
weeks ago, and formed, of course, the 
principal announcement in the report of 
Mr. Richard Henry Dana, Chairman of 
the Council. At last, by executive order, 
Deputy Collectors of Internal Revenue 
are brought within the competitive classi- 
fication. This is indeed welcome news, 
for there has long been evidence amount- 
ing to moral certainty that the appoint- 
ments to the eleven hundred positions 
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have been influenced by the very inter- 


ests to be inspected. ‘Thus the Federal 
Civil Service is now in capital condition. 
But there are still improvements to be 
made. Among the many recommended 
at New Haven we would select, first of 
all, that which would increase the sala- 
ries of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
The salaries are $3,500 a year, just as 
at first, when the service was less than 
one-thirteenth of what it is now and 
when the positions were mostly cler- 
ical instead of, as at present, requiring 
scientific knowledge and traiging and 
administrative ability of a high order. 
In the next place, it is a shame that 
the employees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives at Washington 
should not be chosen by competition, 
unless, as recently suggested, we wish 
to keep them as they are for a while 
longer, so that the messengers and door- 
keepers may serve as a living witness to 
the disadvantages and dangers of the old 
spoils system. In the third place, there 
ought to be a greater prospect of promo- 
tion within the Government service. As 
Secretary Bonaparte said in his address, 
it is increasingly suffering from the 
inroads of private employers, from whom 
competent subordinates are receiving the 
advancement not to be obtained from 
the Government. Again, the privilege 
of specifying the sex of eligibles in 
requisitions should be abridged. Men 
and women should be taken without dis- 
crimination, according to marks, except, 
of course, when both the head of the 
particular department involved and the 
Civil Service Commission hold that the 
duties of the position to be filled can 
properly be discharged only by a man or 
woman, as the case may be. President 
Gilman asked the question: Is it not 
time to urge upon the authorities of our 
universities and colleges to provide every 
year for the presentation of the merit sys- 
tem to the students under their guidance, 
by lectures, addresses, and discussions ? 
The League could not celebrate the 
first quarter-century of its existence bet- 
ter than by advocating and urging that 
a better knowledge of the public service, 
its right principies and its varied require- 
ments, should be conveyed through the 
colleges. 
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In an editorial in the 
issue for September 29 
The Outlook cited two 
cases as illustrations of the harm done 
by emphasizing technical procedure at 
the expense of justice. Concerning the 
second case, the People versus Parker, 
The Outlook said : 

The other case, reported in the Detroit 
Free Press, is that of a man convicted .of 
killing his brother-in-law, but released on 
appeal. Was the prisoner proved to be in- 
nocent? Notatall. The judge before whom 
the man was tried discharged two juries after 
what the Supreme Court considered an in- 
adequate effort to get them toagree. The 
Supreme Court in handing down its decision 
declares, “ It is unfortunate that the respond- 
ent shall escape .punishment for his crime.” 
It is such cases as these that are creating, 
not only among the common people, but also 
among those learned in law, a demand for 
the reform of American criminal procedure. 
This statement of fact, based on the 
report of the Detroit Free Press, was 
inaccurate. We are under obligation to 
Judge Claudius B. Grant, who wrote the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in this 
case, for a correct statement of the case. 
The trial judge discharged the first jury 
because they had failed to agree ona 
question, not of law, but of fact; but he 
made no attempt to get them to agree. 
The case, however, was not reversed on 
this ground ; it was reversed because the 
trial judge discharged the second jury, 
evidently for fear that they would not 
render a proper verdict. After inquiry 
he had become convinced that some of 
the jurors “‘had read of and discussed 
this case before. being called as jurors to 
a greater extent than their examination 
discloses,” that persons interested in the 
progress of the respective sides of the 
case had attempted to influence the jury, 
and that opportunity had been presented 
for “communication and possible cor- 
ruption.” In reversing the decision the 
Supreme Court said: 


An Escape from 
Punishment 


The record discloses no specific acts which 
showed a disqualification of any juror. In 
discharging the jury the presiding judge 
stated that “no direct proof of any wrong- 
doing had been presented to the court in 
sufficient volume to satisfy the court that 
any wrong had been actually perpetrated.” 
He also stated to the jury that they were an 
average body of men in intelligence, honesty, 
and ability. No jurors were examined as to 
any misconduct, and nothing appears upon 


the record tending to show any misconduct 
upon their part. The record shows only the 
statement of the presiding judge, based on 
an ex parte investigation, in which it appears 
that neither the defendant nor his counsel 
were permitted to take any part, and the 
jurors were allowed no opportunity to defend 
themselves from any charge. 

Even under the leaseene of the Constitu- 
tion of Michigan (Art. VI., sec. 29), which is 
different from that of the Constitution of the 
United States and many other States upon 
the question of jeopardy,.a jury impaneled 
accepted, and sworn cannot be discharged 
except for inability to agree, or for some 
other overruling necessity which courts hold 
to constitute a mistrial. 


As Judge Grant says, “The case was 
reversed and the prisoner discharged 
because the court held that he had been 
in jeopardy on the former trial and that 
no overruling necessity had been shown 
which justified the trial court in dis- 
charging the jury.” The Supreme Court 
of Michigan in this decision acted in 
defense of the fundamental principle 
that no accused person shall be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb. 


The Outlook is glad to 
the Lonphote give space for 
tion. If there is a wrong to be righted, 
the reform will not be hastened by inac- 
curacy of statement. In this case, how- 
ever, the correction does not, it seems to 
us, affect the main point, which is that 
in American legal procedure the fear of 
possible technical errors too often ob- 
scures the love of justice. The Outlook 
erroneously stated the nature of the tech- 
nical error in the case of the People ver- 
sus Parker; it remains true, nevertheless, 
that the ruling object in this decision 
was not the attainment of a just verdict, 
but the preservation of technical forms. 
The prisoner had not been acquitted, but 
had been clearly convicted of manslaugh- 
ter; he therefore escaped punishment 
because his life or liberty was technically 
in jeopardy at least twice. ‘This is made 
clear by this paragraph from the opinion 
of the Supreme Court: 


While it is unfortunate that the respondent 
shall escape punishment for his crime, it is 
essential, for the public safety and for the 
protection of accused persons, to preserve 
those forms of procedure provided. by the 
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constitution and the laws, and guaranteed to 
every citizen. 

A careful examination of this decision 
shows ‘that it rested upon a technical in- 
terpretation of what constitutes jeopardy. 
In saying this we do not undertake to 
criticise the Court. ‘The fault may lie in 
the State Constitution or the laws. We 
do not presume to say. But it does seem 
clear to us that when legal procedure, 
whether based upon statute or upon judi- 
cial custom, forces a court to release a 
convicted prisoner of whose guilt the 
court is satisfied, there is need of some 
remedial measure for the protection of 
society against its own machinery of jus- 
tice. Much danger would be averted if two 
principles could be clearly incorporated 
into law and implicitly observed: First, 
every prisoner when he is once convicted 
should thereafter be presumed guilty, 
and in order to earn release should Le 
required to prove his innocence ; second, 
every error of a court should upon ap- 
peal be presumed immaterial unless it is 
positively proved to have affected the 
verdict adversely to the prisoner. 


In his letter to The Outlook 
giving the facts in the case 
cited above, Judge Grant 
rightly points out that “the constitu- 
tions and laws have not yet provided 
that all the evidence must be returned 
to the Court of Appeals” in order that 
the appellate courts, by weighing the 
evidence, “may determine that the pris- 
oner is guilty, and that the errors could 
therefore not have prejudiced the jury,” 
and reminds us that appeals are the 
subject of legislative control. He tells 
us that during his experience as trial 
judge in four counties for eight years 
he tried many criminal cases, including 
twelve or fifteen murder trials; that there 
were no delays and no trials long drawn 
out; that of the many criminal cases 
tried only four were taken to the Supreme 
Court ; and that he was later convinced 
that the decision reversing one of these 
cases was right. In that case all the 
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evidence was returned to the appellate 
court, and the sole question was whether, 
on the evidence, any crime was com- 
mitted, 
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there was not. Nevertheless, he adds 
this significant paragraph : 

My experience as a lawyer and as circuit 
judge has convinced me of two things: (1) 
That the fear of convicting an innocent per- 
son is the bugbear used in behalf of criminals. 
The conviction of innocent persons is too 
rare to be a factor in the discussion. (2) 
That prompt trials and severe sentences of 
confirmed criminals are great preventives of 
crime, 

In his opinion the indiscriminating exer- 
cise of the pardoning power has been 
extremely demoralizing. The Outlook 
is as eager as Judge Grant to see that 
the reform of the criminal law is based 
on the solid foundation of facts; on the 
other hand, The Outlook is gratified that 
this learned Judge agrees with it con- 
cerning the need of this reform. 

At the annual meet- 

ing ofthe New York 

State Branch of the 
National Red Cross last week, Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Devine, who went to San Fran- 
cisco after the earthquake as the special 
representative of the Red Cross, deliv- 
ered an address on the relief work there. 
He reported that the National Red Cross, 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Massachusetts Relief Associa- 
tion have now decided to transfer the 
funds which they had collected, aggre- 
gating three millions of dollars, to the 
existing Relief Corporation in San Fran- 
cisco. By this action these three great 
bodies have placed their final seal of 
approval upon the general system of 
relief which has been carried out in San 
Francisco. Dr. Devine characterized as 
false the general charges of graft, incom- 
petence, and neglect which have been 
made against the relief administration, 
a characterization which, to those famil- 
jar with the facts, needs to be supported 
by no argument. The widespread charges 
that Mayor Schmitz and possibly others 
connected with the relief work had stolen 
from the relief funds are effectively dis- 
posed of by Dr. Devine’s authoritative 
statement. In Dr. Devine’s words: 
“Three things may justly be claimed: 
First, that from the very beginning the 
necessities of life were supplied in suffi- 
cient amount, and people did not suffer 
from lack of food or clothing or shelter. 
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Second, the funds intrusted to the relief 
authorities were not wasted or stolen or 
misappropriated. Finally, there was 
from beginning to end harmony of 
action among the essential factors in the 
work done. The military authorities, 
the municipal authorities, the National 
and local Red Cross, the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Relief Commission, and the 
Rehabilitation Committee were all inte- 
gral parts of one plan; there was no 
serious friction, no working at cross- 
purposes.” ‘The total amount of the 
relief fund is nine million dollars, not 
including the Government appropriation 
of two and a half million, the donations 
of food, clothing,and othersupplies sent to 
San Franciscofromall partsofthe country, 
and the various independentfundsadmin- 
istered by individuals. ‘There remains 
at the present time at the disposal of 
the Relief Corporation a little over four 
million dollars. Of this amount half a 
million dollars will be used for the care 
of camps, including the Home for Aged 
and Infirm which is being erected; 
half a million dollars for the relief of 
the needy other than those who will be 
sent to the Home, and for the care of 
the sick in hospitals, and for transporta- 
tion, special food, and similar purposes ; 
half a million dollars for the rehabilita- 
tion of families, enabling them again to 
occupy their individual homes, and for 
supplying them with furniture and uten- 
sils; half a million dollars, specifically 
provided by the New York Chamber of 
Commerce for the purpose, for rehabili- 
tation in business, professions, and call- 
ings; half a million dollars for the 
rehabilitation of charitable institutions 
which have lost heavily by the fire and 
which are partly or wholly deprived of 
their income; a million dollars for pro- 
viding proper housing and shelter for 
those now living in tents, basements, 
shacks, and other unsanitary and un- 
suitable places, including six thousand 
temporary cottages already in course of 
construction. Dr. Devine’s statement of 


the present condition of the relief work 
and of the high plane of efficiency, hon- 
esty, and harmony on which it has been 
carried forward from the beginning is 
in pleasing contrast to the conditions 
existing in San Francisco’s municipal 
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government, and to the relations of the 
labor unions there to the work of re- 
building the city. : 


The Legislature of -Okla- 
homa has begun work on 
the Constitution for the 
new State, and a most perplexing p:ob- 
lem it has. At the election the dele- 
gates chosen were Democratic by a large 
majority, and they have many dominant 
topics to consider in arranging the plans 
for the State’s guidance. The varyirg 
conditions in the two ends of the State— 
the Indian Territory and Oklahoma— 
make the task more difficult. For in- 
stance, Congress provided that the In- 
dian Territory must be without liquor- 
selling for twenty-one years; Oklahoma 
has large brewing interests and saloons. 
An effort will be made to extend prohi- 
bition to the entire territory. Prcbably 
the matter will be submitted as a sepa- 
rate section of the Constitution. For- 
tunately, the capital is fixed, Guthrie 
being named in the enabling act as thé 
seat of government until 1913. The In- 
dian allotments, the large amount of non- 
taxable land in the Indian Territory, the 
inequality of taxation and of valuation, 
the regulation of corporations—made 
doubly important by the entrance of the 
Standard Oil Company into the rich oil 
fields of the new State—all require care- 
ful study. Then the race question, 
which was a large factor in the election, 
must be settled. As a cotton-producer 
the new State has a large and increasing 
negro population. Doubtless this will 
be given definite treatment in the Con- 
stitution, care being taken not to over- 
step the bounds lest the President refuse 
to sign the document or the people to 
adopt it. Oklahoma has a rare oppor- 
tunity to put into practice some of the 
good ideas in government that have been 
tried out in the other forty-four States. 
It has an ideal field in which to do this— 
a fertile and wealthy territory, a well- 
to-do and ambitious population with the 
largest percentage of native Americans 
of any State in the Union, an abundant 
supply of material in legislative proce- 
dure from which to select. Naturally, 
efforts will be made to incorporate im- 
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practicable ideas and reforms that have 
never been tested in actual service; but 
enough good material is at hand to make 
the new Constitution a model of govern- 
mental functions. With the exception 
of the New Mexico-Arizona section, 
which has just refused Statehood on the 
terms offered, Oklahoma has the only 
chance to establish organic law at the 
beginning of things which has been given 
to a State for many decades. Its legis- 
lators should be wise enough to prepare 
a Constitution commensurate with Okla- 


homa’s material greatness, based on 
modern conditions and latest information, 


Since the conclusion 
of the work of the 
Armstrong Insurance 
Committee, District Attorney Jerome has 
been quietly investigating the matters 
brought out by its inquiry, with a view 
to determining whether crimes had been 
committed in the conduct of the business 
of life insurance by the New York com- 
panies. Last week Mr. Jerome submitted 
to the Governor a report of the results 
of his examination of the affairs of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, with 
the statement that a report on the New 
York Life would be made at a later date, 
The facts reveated by the Armstrong 
Committee are divided by the District 
Attorney into certain general groups, 
each of which is discussed with regard 
to the statutes which may seem to apply 
to it, to the evidence which he has been 
able by painstaking effort to obtain, and 
to the possibility of making out cases 
which would insure a fair probability of 
conviction. ‘These groups include exor- 
bitant salaries, nepotism in the favoring 
of companies with which relatives of 
high officials of the Mutual Life were 
associated, excessive expenditure for 
legal expenses—including the possibility 
that these expenditures had been made 
for the purpose of bribery—campaign 
contributions, false statements to the In- 
surance Department, the relations of the 
Mutual Life to subsidiary companies, 
the participation of the company and 
of certain of its trustees in syndicate 
transactions, and the activities of Mr. 
Andrew C. Fields, who was nominally 
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the head of the supply department of the 
company, but actually its chief agent for 
the influencing of legislation. In some 
of these cases Mr. Jerome found that 
evidence was not obtainable sufficient to 
connect any individual with the commis- 
sion of an actual crime; in others, that 
while the acts of which he had complete 
evidence were undoubtedly morally rep- 
rehensible, there was no provision of the 
Penal Code which would apply to them; 
in others, that the only evidence obtain- 
able was that of an accomplice in the 
act, which under the provisions of the 
criminal code must be corroborated by 
other evidence tending to connect the 
defendant with the commission of the 
crime. Several indictments have already 
been obtained against two officers of 
the company. In order to obtain these 
indictments it was necessary to ac- 
cept the evidence of Mr. Andrew C, 
Fields as a State’s witness and to 
promise him immunity for the crimes, if 
any, he had committed. His indictment 
was thereby removed from the realm of 
possibility. The report is thorough and 
comprehensive, and states with admirable 
clearness and brevity the conditions 
which made any further indictments in 
connection with the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company impossible. However 
rash Mr. Jerome may have been during 
his campaign in prediction and promise, 
his steadfastness in refusing to be moved 
to hasty action by public clamor against 
insurance officials, and in declining to 
attempt to secure indictments unless he 
had reasonable probability of being able 
to convict, has been the attitude of a high- 
minded and conscientious public officer. 


Professsor _ Bigelow, 
Dean of the Law School 
of Boston University, 
in his recent address on the Scientific 
Conception of Law, gave an interpreta- 
tion which is worthy the attention of a 
larger audience. Recommending espe- 
cially the younger members of the pro- 
fession to obtain this address and read it 
for themselves, we here give, for the lay 
rather than for the professional student, 
a hint of its fundamental principle. Law, 
says Dean Bigelow, is not merely nor 
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mainly a matter of precedents; it is not 
truly founded upon precedent. ‘The past 
governs itself; the present governs the 
present. Different principles govern the 
social fabric in different epochs, accord- 
ing to the social and economic forces 
which are ascendant in the epoch, so 
that the law of one period may be essen- 
tially different from that of another 
period. ‘To understand the law of the 
past, the decisions of the courts and the 
acts of the legislature must be read in 
the light of the accompanying social 
history. This principle is strikingly illus- 
trated in the history of the past; not less 
strikingly by the transition in our own 
time from the individualism of the eight- 
eenth century to the more fully developed 
social order of the twentieth. 

Let us come nearer home and put our- 
selves at the crisis of our own National 
birth, when it was proclaimed that all men 
are born equal. This was the preaching of 
the economists of England from Bentham 
on, and, prevailing here as well as there, 
brought in the era of equality, along the line 
of which all our decisions and statutes pro- 
ceeded to run. By putting ourselves there 
we shall note another idea proclaimed by the 
same set of men, with, if possible, still greater 
emphasis, to wit, freedom of contract, along 
which line also our decisions and statutes 
proceeded to run. With what result? Let 
the controversy of last winter and spring in 
Congress, and the controversy still going on 
throughout the country, give answer. Free- 
dom of contract proved the worst kind of 
delusion; it ran to gigantic monopoly, and 
threatens to-day, whether for good or ill I 
am not concerned as a teacher of law to say, 
the whole fabric of equality. Was freedom 
of contract a development of unfree con- 
tract, which the economists tore down? The 
economists made a great mistake in their 
dogma of freedom of contract, a mistake 
which has precipitated another conflict, at 
the crisis of which we now stand, trembling 
at the possibilities, even while we notice the 
new economists discarding the old error 
and trying to save the day. 


This conception of law, as the embodi- 
ment of a present social will applicable 
to present social conditions, The Outlook 
believes to be fundamentally sound. It 
was interpreted by the same speaker and 
_his associates in the volume “ Centrali- 
zation and the Law,” and it is illustrated, 
though not formally stated, in the “ Con- 
stitutional Decisions of Chief Justice 
Marshall,” and was recognized and ex- 
plained by ‘The Outlook in‘its review of 
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these two books in the issue of June 23, 
1906. No lawyer will become great by 
a mere knowledge of precedents. He 
will be truly great only as he recognizes 
the principle which Dean Bigelow so 
effectively states, that the past does not 
govern the present, but the present gov- 
erns itself. ‘The object of the study of 
precedents is only to learn what the prin- 
ciples of justice were as interpreted and 
applied by the great legal thinkers to the 
social conditions of the past; the lawyer 
must then go on to use the instruction 
which he obtains from such a study of 
past precedents to interpret the princi- 
ples of justice in the light of present 
social conditions and apply them to the 
problems involved in the life of to-day. 


When the Atlantic 
Event Monthly was founded, 


in 1857, it commanded two elements of 
success: it had what was practically an 
open field, And it had within call the 
most distinguished group of writers who 
have yet appeared in America. Its first 
editor, James Russell Lowell, gave the 
new magazine at the start that definite 
literary direction, that standard of liter- 
ary excellence, that touch of literary 
distinction, which have always been its 
prime characteristics. Among Mr. Low- 
ell’s successors have been Mr. Howells, 
Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Page, and Mr. Bliss 
Perry. Its contributors have been men 
and women whose names are starred in 
the history of American literature. It 
has been singularly fortunate in combin- 
ing loyalty to the highest standards with 
openness of mind and breadth of view. 
It has never succumbed either to the 
academic or the literary tradition, and 
has escaped the danger of being dis- 
tinctively a Boston publication. Com- 
ing into existence when the center of 
literary interest was in New England 
and a large part of the most important 
literary production was from New Eng- 
land, the Atlantic has never been a 
sectional magazine ; and during the last 
twenty years; when the United States 
has been fast becoming a Nation, it 
has understood the movement of the 
age and made itself representative of 
National interests, Keeping fast to the 
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traditions of scholarship and literature, 
it has held its doors open to the latest 
comers and to the freshest methods. 
This constitutes its great claim upon the 
interest of the country to-day. No other 
magazine has stood so distinctively for 
literature, nor has any other magazine 
published more of the quality of writing 
which belongs to literature. ‘Those who 
are in the habit of reading the English 
periodicals of all kinds recognize the 
ample store of scholarship upon which 
they draw, the large bedy of trained 
writers at their command, but fail to find 
in any one of them the literary feeling 
and the literary quality that have been 
so conspicuous in the pages of the At- 
lantic Monthly. ‘There are many among 
the most critical who hold, not dogmat- 
ically, but as a well-grounded conviction, 
that, on the whole, the Atlantic Monthly 
is the best-written magazine in the Eng- 
lish language. Special: articles com- 
memorative of this interesting anniver- 
sary will be published in the Atlantic 
Monthly during the coming year. 


To insure that the milk 
supplied to a city of four 
millions shall be pure is 
a problem requiring for its solution ex- 
pert knowledge, efficient administration, 
and enlightened public opinion. At the 
“Milk Conference ” held in New York 
last week medical experts, municipal 
officials, and molders of public opinion, 
assembled by invitation of the Associa- 
tion for the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, the city’s Health Depart- 
ment co-operating, discussed the problem, 
and by vote reached certain conclusions. 
As a food pure milk is invaluable; as a 
carrier of disease impure milk is a fear- 
fulmenace. Particularly for babies, milk 
is both indispensable and dangerous. 
That is why, in the list of facts briefly 
given on the programme for the Confer- 
ence, information as to the infant mortal- 
ity of Manhattan Borough was given first. 
To reduce this mortality is to save life 
as truly-as by averting a needless battle 
between armies. There are two ways 
by which milk may be made free from 
disease ; one is by keeping disease germs 
out of the milk; the other is by killing 
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them after they get in. Neither way is 
absolutely infallible; each way has its 
value ; neither should be used as a sub- 
stitute for the other. By inspection, by 
official destruction of condemned milk, 
and by authoritative blacklisting of un- 
sanitary dairies, creameries, and shops, 
a vast deal can be done to secure a pure 
supply of raw milk. ‘The city of Roch- 
ester, by employing this method and at 
the same time establishing itinerant sta- 
tions for the education of farmers and 
sub-stations for the education of mothers, 
has reduced the infant mortality (chil- 
dren under five years) from an average 
during the decade 1887-97 of thirty- 
three per cent. of the total mortality, to 
an average, during the pericd since 1897, 
of twenty per cent. ‘This has been done 
at a cost for a year of one thousand 
dollars over receipts. As Dr. Goler, the 
Health Officer of Rochester, said, this has 
been done for rich as well as poor; 
and, as he commented, the baby of the 
rich is also worth saving. ‘The other 
method of killing the harmful bacteria 
can be practiced by pasteurization. 
This, if it is genuine, consists of heating 
the milk to a temperature of 155° F. for 
thirty minutes, or 167° for twenty min- 
utes, and then cooling it rapidly. Pas- 
teurized milk has been dispensed in 
New York City by Mr. Nathan Straus. 
The result has been as striking in its 
way as the effect of the other method in 
Rochester. The Rockefeller Institute 
followed closely the history of children 
fed on this pasteurized milk, and com- 
pared them with children fed on unpas- 
teurized milk. In winter the difference 
was not marked ; in summer, in contrast 
to the ordinary mortality and sickness 
among children, of the 145 fed on the 
milk from the Straus Stations only nine 
did badly and none died. False pas- 
teurization, however, as practiced by 
concerns for keeping milk from souring, 
was at the Conference generally acknowl- 
edged to be valueless if not actually dan- 
gerous. Many other points, such as 
municipal infants’ milk depots, model 
shops, education, and legislation, were 
discussed. One fact deserves special 
attention. Dr. Lederle, Health Commis- 
sioner in Mayor Low’s administration, 


testified that the milk supply of New 
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York is better now than ever, the con- 
ditions in creameries and dairies are 
improved, and the Health Department 
is doing more. The head of the milk 
inspection, who was present, confirmed 
this testimony by the clearness, sanity, 
and frankness of his answers to many 
questions. His personality as well as 
his words strengthened one’s belief 
in the essential soundness of Ameri- 
can democracy even in its most experi- 
mental aspect—that is, in municipal gov- 
ernment. 
In May last the Rev. Dr. 
Petgoand rapsey, a prominent Epis 
copal rector in Rochester, 
was tried before an ecclesiastical court in 
the Diocese of Western New York, and, 
by a verdict agreed upon by four out of 
five members, adjudged guilty of heresy 
in his teaching concerning the miraculous 
birth of Christ and his physical resurrec- 
tion and ascension, and ordered to be 
suspended from exercising the functions 
of a minister until such time as he should 
satisfy his ecclesiastical superior in the 
diocese that his belief and teaching con- 
formed to the Apostolic and Nicene 
creeds as_ received by the Episcopal 
Church in America. From this judgment 
Dr. Crapsey appealed to the Court of 
Review, which met in New York in 
September and heard arguments and 
examined the evidence submitted in the 
first trial. This Court has now deter- 
mined, by unanimous concurrence of its 
members, “that the judgment of the 
trial court should be affirmed, and it 
hereby affirms the same.” ‘The text of 
the decision of the Court of Review has 
not been made public, and it is necessary 
to postpone full expression of opinion 
until later. It is believed, however, that 
the Court has not dealt with the questions 
of doctrine at issue or with the policy of 
the Church in the matter of creedal inter- 
pretation, but has passed judgment only 
on the correctness of the procedure of 
the lower court. Readers of ‘The Outlook 
will bear in mind that Dr. Crapsey has 
been found guilty of heresy, not by the 
Episcopal Church, but by a court in a 
single diocese—the Diocese of Western 
New York. At this stage of this very 
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interesting case The Outlook contents 
itself with reiterating its strong conviction 
that the trial of Dr. Crapsey was most 
unfortunate and short-sighted, and that 
it can bring forth only mischief; that 
heresy trials are in the nature of things 
obsolete; that the Church is strong 
enough to permit the frankest kind of 
thinking within its own borders ; that dis- 
cussion touching its faith and praciice 
ought to go on within the Church and 
not outside; that no Church can afford 
to be suspected of unfairness, and that 
no condemnation by a court organized 
as was the court which originally tried 
Dr. Crapsey can command public respect 
and confidence, however well-meaning 
its members may be. The Diocese of 
Western New York has lost a golden 
opportunity of practicing the method 
of the Master. There have been very 
free thinking and very great latitude in 
the matter of ritual in the Diocese of 
New York for years past, and by a wise 
restraint and a judicious attitude heresy 
trials have been avoided, and the Episco- 
pal Church has made an immense gain 
in influence and authority. When the 
Church learns to be brave and free, to 
treat error in the spirit of Christ, and to 
deal with all men in love, there will be 
an end of heresy and a new chapter in 
religious progress. 


The New York 
State Confer 
ence of Relig- 
ion has for some years held its annual 
meetings in the university towns of the 
State. This year it met at Schenectady; 
November 12 and 13, by the joint invita- 
tion of the Ministers’ Association and 
Union University. Next November, bya 
similar invitation, it is to meet at Pough- 
keepsie. At Schenectady its motto, 
“ Religions are many, Religion is one,” 
was emphasized by giving one-fourth of 
its programme to a question of large and 
increasing practical importance in New 
York—the mutual relations of Judaism 
and Christianity. Covering this ques 
tion two topics, “ Religious Unity in 
Practice’ and “What Different Relig- 
ions Owe to One Another,” were pre 
sented by Jewish and Christian speakers 
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in addresses and subsequent discussion, 
In these the spirit of religious brother- 
hood was strongly manifested to sympa- 
thetic audiences, verifying President 
Raymond’s words in his address of wel- 
come: “The time has surely come for 
us to recognize that there is but one 
God, but one kingdom of heaven, and 
that all who fear God and work right- 
eousness are one, whatever name they 
give to God, under whatever form they 
seek to worship him.” “ Few,” said the 
Schenectady Gazette, ‘‘who have spoken 
from any pulpit in this city have done 
more to awaken the conscienc: of the 
people than this noted Jewish rabbi ’’— 
Ur. Stephen S. Wise, of New York. The 
point he eloquently pressed was that the 
churches and synagogues must stand to- 
gether for the law of God against the evils 
of the time. Dr. Maurice H. Harris, 
rabbi of Temple Israel in Harlem, urged 
the same point, declaring that different 
religions owe it to each other to aid each 
other in combating evils that they alike 
condemn, On the Christian side the 
churches were pointed to the immediate 
duty of brotherlyeeffort to melt the icy 
barriers of prejudice which many cen- 
turies of persecution by nominal Chris- 
tians had piled between Judaism and 
Christianity. ‘The bearing of such utter- 
ances upon the project started that 
same week in the Episcopal diocesan 
convention, to begin a mission to Jews 
who have lapsed into agnosticism and 
atheism, is easily perceptible. In any 
such good work Jews and Christians 
have a common interest; in their union 
lies its strength. The larger part of the 
time was given, as usual, to the moral 
and social concerns of religion—* The 
Pevival of Conscience,” Public Service 
as a Moral Vocation.” “ Religion and 
Social Progress,” “* The Ethical Concep- 
tion of Money,” * Religion and Wealth,” 
“The University and Religion ’’—the 
last-named topic presented in a noble 
address by President Rhees, of Roches- 
ter. The Proceedings of the Conference 
are published in serial pamphlets, be- 
ginning in February. These can be 
obtained from the Secretary, the Rev. 
W. B. Allis, Mount Vernon, New York, 
and are well worth reading both for the 
subjects and methods of treatment, 


Matters of moment 
to British churches 
are being shaped 
more or less slowly. ‘The controversy 
between the United Free Church of 
Scotland and the little faction of reac- 
tionaries to whom the legal right to its 
twenty millions of property was adjudged 
by the House of Lords is now for the 
most part settled by the Commission 
appointed by Parliament for that pur- 
pose last year. ‘The competency of the 
claimants to administer the trust involved 
in the property dictated the judgment of 
the Commission. ‘This restores to the 
“United Frees” their theological colleges 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and .\berdeen, 
awarding to the “Wee Frees” only a 
block of office buildings in Edinburgh 
sufficient for their college, with $15,000 
for equipment, and an annual $15,000 for 
its maintenance. ‘The foreign mission 
funds and property are also mainly given 
to the United Frees. ‘The wholesale 
spoliation of the “heretics” which the 
Wee Frees began after their legal victory 
in 1904 has thus been redressed and 
brought to an end. ‘The bitter contro- 
versy of the past four years in Eng- 
land over sectarian religious teaching 
in schools supported by the taxpayers 
threatens to be more embittered by the 
attitude of the House of Lords. By 
a majority of 192 a bill amending the 
Education Act of 1902 passed the House 
of Commons in May. Its main points 
are that no public money is to be granted 
for distinctively Church teaching; no 
religious tests are to be required of 
State-paid teachers; only simple Bibii- 
cal teaching (undenominational Bible 
lessons) is to be allowed, with attend- 
ance non-compulsory if parents object. 
The Lords, by a _ large majority, 
while disclaiming intention to wreck tne 
bill, have adopted amendments which 
undo all this. In so doing they have 
rejected the wise advice of the minority, 
which includes the Bishops of Hereford 
and Ripon, not to provoke the revolu- 
tionary spirit which in former days has 
threatened to “mend or end” their 
House. Leaders of the Commons have 
already intimated that they will not 
submit to any nullification of a plain 
mandate of the people by hereditary 
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legislators. Speaking for the Govern- 
ment to that effect, Mr. Asquith has 
compared the bill as amended by the 
Lords to an amendment of the Ten 
Commandments by inserting zo¢f in all 
that are affirmative, and omitting of in 
all that are negative. Incase of a dead- 
lock between the Commons and _ the 
Lords on this bill, the Commons, having 
the exclusive control of the public purse, 
could carry the day by simply refusing 
to vote any money for sectarian teaching 
in the schools. 


Two events of the past week 
have brought the Congo into 
public notice again. One 
was the interview granted by Sir Edward 
Grey, the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, to a delegation concerning the 
inhuman conditions in the Congo. Sir 
Edward is reported to have said that if 
negotiations with Belgium proved futile 
it would be the duty of Great Britain to 
summon a conference of the Powers. 
Of course apologists for the King of 
the Belgians have charged that british 
interest in this matter is not humani- 
tarian, but commercial and _ political. 
Now they have a chance to say the same 
thing of the United States. This chance 
has been given them by the other of the 
two events to which we have referred. 
This is the announcement of concessions 
for the development of the rubber indus- 
try, copper mines, and railways in a 
large part of the Congo. ‘The capitalists 
interested in the American Congo Com- 
pany include Mr. Thomas F. Ryan, the 
Messrs. Guggenheim, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Harry Payne Whitney, and 
Edward B. Aldrich, son of the Rhode 
Island Senator. ‘There have been three 
bases on which American intervention 
in the Congo has been urged: first, the 
moral responsibility incurred by the 
United States in helping to form the 
Congo Free State ; second, the right to 
put an end to alleged violations of the 
treaty giving the United States trade 
privileges in the Congo; and, third, 
humanitarian interest. The first basis 
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is insecure, because the United States 
declined to sign the agreement under 
which the Powers created the Congo 
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Free State; the second is now attacked 
by these concessions to American capi- 
talists ; the third basis, however, can be 
destroyed only by a reform of the gov- 
ernment of the Congo. Unhappily, the 
course of King Leopold does not afford 
any promise that such reform will be 
forthcoming. 


It is announced that Pedro 
Alvarado, the celebrated 
Mexican multi-millionaire, 
proposes to spend $10,000,000 a year in 
making poor families happy—building 
them comfortable homes and giving them 
a better outlook for the future. Ten 
million dollars Mexican amounts to half 
that sum in our money. It represents 
an enormous benefaction, comparable 
with those of Mr. Carnegie. Pedro 
Alvarado is one of the most picturesque 
figures in Mexican life, one who might 
well have stepped out of the romantic 
sixteenth or seventeenth century history 
of that country. A decade or more ago 
he was a young and penniless peasant 
in the important mining district of Parral 
in the State of Chihuahua. He chanced 
to discover a silver mine that proved 
one of the richest in the world. It has 
yielded many millions, and there is no 
computing the treasure itholds. Alvara- 
do, although an illiterate man, proved to 
have a level head and much common 
sense. Instead of entering upon a course 
of riotous living, he proceeded at once to 
develop his property. Ever since he has 
been fairly “rolling in wealth,” and has 
refused offers of enormous sums from 
mining syndicates that sought to acquire 
his mine and develop its possibilities to 
the utmost. Whatever there was in it 
he wanted to get out himself, he said. 
His career as a magnate has been spec- 
tacular to a degree. It is related of him 
that his first self-gratification was to 
indulge himself in clothing of the costii- 
est description. That, however, was * 
modest extravagance for a man of his 
means. Riches did not spoil him. He 
achieved a sound business sense, but 
that did not harden his nature. (J 
course all sorts of sycophants and would- 
be parasites gathered about him, but he 
appears to have parted with little of his 
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money on such scores. He was kindly 
and generous, however, and he is said to 
have looked after all his humble old 
friends and placed them beyond any 
danger of want. He developed a fine 
public spirit. Besides building himself a 
palatial home, he erected a magnificent 
church and other public buildings for 
his town. He was animated by the laud- 
able desire to see his money doing some 
good while he lived—a high pleasure 
which it seems strange that many more 
rich men do not give themselves. Prob- 
ably the greater part of the stories that 
have been circulated about his doings and 
his intentions have little or no foundation 
in fact. A few years ago, for instance, it 
was announced that he had proposed to 
pay off the national debt. ‘The story was 
denied at the time, and it seems doubtful 
if the recent report of another offer to that 
effect has any better foundation. It seems 
a pity that public benefactions involving 
enormous sums, like that just reported 
of Pedro Alvarado, could not be broadly 
and wisely considered to the end of 
accomplishing their purpose in the most 
complete manner. Five million dollars 
a year is a magnificent sum to become 
available for public purposes. Expended 
in the way proposed, it w doubtless 
* provide many a poor family with a hap- 
pier future. But, after all, it would be 
but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the amount of wretched poverty 
in Mexico that would be hopeless of 
relief by any benefaction of that class, 
even if all the Rockefellers, Rothschilds, 
and others of their kind should club 
together for the purpose. But should 
five millions a year be used for the en- 
dowment of, say, a series of industrial or 
technical schools throughout the country, 
with provisions for their most enlightened 
administration, thousands upon _ thou- 
sands of Mexican youth through gener- 
ations upon generations would be given 
the means to make the best of their 
natural abilities. ‘That would mean pro- 
digious additions to the national wealth, 
even making Alvarado’s bonanza mine a 
bagatelle in comparison. It would like- 
Wise mean in the aggregate thousands of 
families living in comfort, with the culti- 
vation and refinements that well-being 
implies, where one is benefited by direct 
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gift, according to the plan reported. If 


the statement concerning Alvarado’s 
desire to pay the national debt should 
prove to be true, it is to be hoped that 
President Diaz, or others near him who 
might be approached for the purpose, 
would take the opportunity to point out 
the possibilities for higher benefactions 
which such wealth involves. In a coun- 
try so flourishing the debt can take care 
of itself. But wise application of such 
resources to public ends would make 
immensely for the increased prosperity 
of the whole people. 


The threatened secession of 
an Australian State is de- 
scribed by a well-informed 
correspondent of ‘The Outlook as “alla 
bit of bluff over a_ railway.” When 
Western Australia was a separate colony, 
it occasionally expressed a desire to have 
railway communication with the Eastern 
States, but took no very active steps to 
procure the same. It entered the Fed- 
eration with the hope that the Common- 
wealth would build the railway. Bya 
plurality of one, the Senate recently 
defeated the bill authorizing a survey 
for a Federal railway. ‘This delay, for 
it means only delay, excited a private 
member of the Western Australian Legis- 
lative Assembly to move a declaratory 
resolution that the union had proved 
detrimental to Western Australia and 
that the question of withdrawing from 
the Federation should be laid before the 
electors. “This was hurriedly passed by 
a vote of 19 to 13 members. The bill 
was neither brought in nor supported by 
the State Government, nor has it yet 
been indorsed by the Upper House. It 
is a noticeably Australian feature that 
neither party for a moment considers the 
alternative of private enterprise, the only 
point in dispute being whether the rail- 
way shall be built by the two States pri- 
marily interested, Western Australia and 
South Australia, which could, had they 
chosen, have built it at any time these 
twenty years, or whether it shall be built 
at the cost of the Commonwealth. There 
is certainly, however, a strong feeling in 
Australia that the first transcontinental 
railway line should follow the course of 
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the transcontinental telegraph line north- 
west from Adelaide to Port Darwin, in- 
stead of west from Adelaide to Perth or 
Coolgardie. If the former is constructed 
at an early date, the fact will probably 
retard the western line. The financial 
arguments in favor of the diagonal line 
across the continent are that it crosses 
better country and would sooner pay its 
way, besides materially shortening the 
distance to the East and to Europe. 


A Just Act 


The Outlook’s remarks upon what it calls 
the “drastic but necessary discipline ” of the 
three companies of negro troops in Texas do 
not seem to go to the root of the matter. 
The three companies were dismissed in a 
body by the President, upon the recommen- 
dation of General Garlington, because a few 
of their number had undoubtedly committed 
crime in Brownsville, and others of their 
number, some of whom undoubtedly knew 
who the criminals were, would not name 
them. The dismissal of all would be sure to 
hit the criminals and those who shielded 
them. The question is whether this “ dras- 
tic” discipline would have been deemed 
“ necessary,” and would have been exercised, 
if these three companies of soldiers had been 
white men instead of black men. Does The 
Outlook believe it would have been? I do 
not believe it, and clearly the vast majority 
of the colored people of the country do not 
believe it. They are not at this moment 
criticising drastic army discipline ; they are 
criticising discipline which they believe 
inequitably applied—applied in a wholesale 
and indiscriminate manner which they be- 
lieve would never mark dealings with white 
soldiers in similar circumstances. Had some 
white soldiers, in a period of race friction in 
Brownsville, killed a negro, and the battalion 
not have united in penitence, would this 
result have followed ?—that is the question. 

I cannot resist the conviction that the 
South Carolina birth and breeding and recent 
Philippine activities of Generai Garlington, 
whose judgment apparently the President 
simply adopted and indorsed, justéfy the sus- 
picion which our colored fellow-citizens so 
generally feel that this procedure is “ drastic 
discipline ” plus race prejudice. I shall be 
very glad, in common, I know, with many 
others, to be assured that there is no ground 
for this suspicion; and if The Outlook is in 
position to state that General Garlington isa 
soldier who faithfully accepts the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in its spirit and 
purpose, it will render a public service and 
throw real light upon the situation. 

Has race prejudice been allowed to dictate 
or inspire the actionof the National Govern- 
ment? Nobody, surely, would readily impute 
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race prejudice to the President ; but many of 
our colored brothers do suspect that the 
report upon which the President acted was 
not an unprejudiced one. Do we not owe 
to thema searching inquiry? I do not think 
there is any disposition to hasty condemna- 
tion; but I think there is a very widespread. 
and earnest demand for more light. 
EpwIn D. MEAD. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


We make this letter an occasion for a 
statement of the principles which should 
determine the judgment of the country 
upon the dismissal of the three compa- 
nies of negro troops in ‘Texas. 

1. The President has absolute author- 
ity, conferred on him by the Articles 
of War, which, enacted into statute by 
Congress, form a part of the law of 
the land, to discharge any enlisted man 
whenever it is deemed desirable. Such 
discharge may be either honorable 
or without honor. Discharge without 
honor should not be confounded with 
dishonorable discharge, which can only 
be given pursuant to the sentence of 
a general court martial. The Judge- 
Advocate-General of the United States 
army, in his “Treatise on the Military 
Law,” enunciates the principle that “ the 
Government may terminate at pleasure 
an enlistment, without regard to the sol- 
dier. It is essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of the military establish- 
ment that the Government should ‘ not 
only have, but should be able to exercise, 
this power without question or contro- 
versy and at its discretion.’ ”’ 

The Act of Congress of August I, 
1894, provides that “no soldier shall 
be again enlisted in the army whose 
service during his last preceding term of 
enlistment has not been honest and 
faithful.”” It is within the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, and of course, 
therefore, within the discretion of the 
President as his official superior, to 
decide, for the purpose of enlistment, 
what was the character of such previous 
service. 

It is within the civil power of the 
President, given to him by Congress, to 
prescribe such rules as may disqualify a 
soldier, discharged without honor, from 
employment in the Civil Service. 

It is incontrovertible, therefore, that 
the President had full authority and 
power to issue the order “ discharging, 
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without honor, every man in-Companies 
B, C, and D in the T'wenty-fifth Infantry, 
serving at Fort Brown, Texas, on the 
night of August 13, 1906, and forever 
debarring them from re-enlisting in the 
army or navy of the United States, as 
well as from employment in any civil 
capacity under the Government.” 

2. There is, in our judgment, no reason 
whatever for regarding this action as 
having any relation to the race issue. 
There is no reason for doubting that a 
battalion of white soldiers, had they 
acted in the same spirit, would have been 
subjected to the same discipline. ‘There 
is no reason for thinking that the inves- 
tigation of the negro troops by Major 
Blocksom, Lieutenant-Colonel Lovering, 
and Brigadier-General Garlington was 
in the slightest degree affected by race 
considerations. 

3. The full report of the affair, which 
has just been published, shows that the 
investigation was thorough, and, in our 
opinion, that the conclusion arrived at 
by the investigating officers was amply 
justified by the evidence. In that re- 
port General Garlington, who is the 
Inspector-General of the Army, said: 
“After due opportunity and notice, the 
enlisted men of the ‘T'wenty-fifth Infantry 
have failed to tell all that it is reasonable 
to believe they know concerning the 
shooting. If they had done so, if they 
had been willing to relate all the circum- 
stances—instances preliminary to the 
trouble—it is extremely probatle thata 
clue sufficiently definite to lead to results 
would have been disclosed. ‘They ap- 
pear to stand together in a determination 
to resist the detection of the guilty; 
therefore they should stand together 
when the penalty falls.” The Army 
Regulations provide that the discharge 
without honor may be resorted to when 
a soldier has “ become disqualified for 
service, . . . in character, through his 
‘own fault.” We believe that this condl- 
tion had arisen, through their own fault, 
in the case of the men of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, and that their discharge 
was right and just. 

It is true that college students often 
refuse to give information to college 
authorities respecting acts of disorder 
perpetrated by some of their number, 


It is true that college sentiment, including 
that of Annapolis and West Point, sus- 
tains such refusals. Whether such refusal 
is justified or not it is not necessary for 
us here to consider. We doubt whether 
there is any one who would attempt to 
justify it, in a college, if the acts of dis- 
order included murder. In any case, it 
is not justified, and it ought not to be 
permitted,inthe army. For the army is 
an organization provided, paid, equipped, 
and maintained for the purpose of pre- 
serving order and protecting persons 
and property. When a soldier who has 
been enlisted and is supported by the 
Government in order to preserve order 
and protect persons and property uses 
the equipment with which the Nation 
has furnished him to produce disorder 
and destroy life and property, it becomes 
at once the imperative duty of every 
other member of the army to do all in 
his power to detect the criminal and 
sustain his punishment. It is intolera- 
ble that members of the army should 
use the power which has been conferred 
upon them in murderous assaults upon 
those who have conferred that power. 
If such a crime is perpetrated and the 
company, the battalion, or the regiment 
to which the criminal belongs combines 
to shield him from punishment, then 
punishment should be meted out to the 
company, the battalion, or the regiment. 
It becomes by its acquiescence a par- 
ticipatorinthe crime. If there is reason 
to believe that only a few members of 
the company are endeavoring to shield 
the criminal and that the rest of the 
company are doing all in their power to 
discover him and bring him to punish- 
ment, then the company ought not to be 
punished; but if the conditions justify 
the belief that the company as a whole 
is shielding one of its members or is 
even indifferent to his detection and pun- 
ishment and acquiescing in his wrong- 
doing and willing that he should escape, 
the whole company is justly liable to 
penalty. 

Nor is there any reason for refusing 
to visit that penalty on that company 
because some innocent men may suf- 
fer. Whenever an organization as such 
does wrong, innocent members of that 
organization are involved in the re- 
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sultant penalty. If a corporation is 
fined for violation of the law, the loss 
financially falls upon the stockholders, 
although the majority of them may have 
been entirely innocent. When a mob 
destroys property in a county and dam- 
ages are recovered against the county, 
the penalty falls upon every taxpayer, 
even upon those who have been fighting 
the mob. If only a few negroes in the 
battalion in Texas were seeking to shield 
their comrade, the battalion ought not 
to have been dismissed from the service. 
The report’to the President showed that 
the battalion, as a whole, tacitly if not 
actively, agreed to shield the criminal 
from punishment. ‘Therefore the bat- 
talion as a whole was rightly dismissed 
from the service, although this dismissal 
may have involved suffering and hard- 
ship to some innocent members. ‘There 
is reason to believe that this is the case. 
For such innocent members there is, as 
there ought to be, a deep and widespread 
sympathy. But sympathy for individ- 
uals ought never to be allowed to inflict 
injustice on the community. And it 
would be a monstrous injustice to take 
the money of the people of the United 
States to equip and maintain a body of 
soldiers for the protection of the people 
after that body of soldiers had conspired 
together to sustain one or more of their 
number in a murderous attack upon citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Nattonal Gratitude 


All deep and genuine gratitude is 
touched with humility, for no sincere 
person can accept a great blessing or 
service of any kind without a sense of 
unworthiness. Self-satisfaction, content 
with what one is or has done, are alien 
to the spirit of Thanksgiving. It is sig- 
nificant that the Master was very com- 
passionate with many kinds of sinners 
whose offenses are ranked among the 
worst in the accepted scale of moral 
offenses ; but his fierce condemnation 
was reserved for hypocrisy and self-com- 
placency. Against the hypocrite and 
self-satisfied man his indignation burned 
like a flame. He could tell the woman 
caught in sin to go and sin no more, but 
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upon the Pharisee, proud of his attain- 
ments and satisfied with himself, he 
turned a torrent of scorching condemna- 
tion. 

This Thanksgiving Day finds Ameri- 
cans blessed with every form of material 
prosperity. ‘The tide of commercial activ- 
ity was never so high; it chokes all the 
channels of transportation, and the prob- 
lems of the hour are the difficulties of 
dealing with the enormous development 
which stillcontinues unchecked. Forthese 
material blessings and the comfort they 
bring with them National thanksgiving is 
due. But, above all, Americans should 
be grateful, not for the wealth they are 
continuing to store up, but for the deep- 
ening consciousness of infidelity to great 
trusts and unfaithfulness to high stand- 
ards, and for the awakening conscience 
of the Nation. There is no prosperity in 
wealth divorced from generosity, moral- 
ity, and the sense of obligation. Nothing 
curses a man so deeply as the ability to 
make money on a large scale by offering 
his integrity in the open market, and no 
greater misfortune can come to a nation 
than the gaining of great possessions at 
the expense of courage, independence, 
and integrity. If the prosperity of a 
jest lies in the ear, as Shakespeare says, 
the prosperity of a nation lies in its soul ; 
that is to say, in the use which it makes 
of the things that come to its hand. 
What men call misfortune is often better 
fortune than that which they regard as 
the highest prosperity. Marcus Aurelius 
was right when he said, “ Misfortune 
nobly borne is good fortune.” It is never 
finally a question of what comes to a 
man, it is always finally a question of 
what a man does with his opportunities 
and his means. 

This country has passed through two 
years of very severe searching of its own 
record, of very serious misgivings con- 
cerning its own moral condition; and at 
last it has come to a time of confession*® 
and repentance. The vast majority of 
men have been free of all immoral intent,® 
of any purpose to betray a moral trust 
or to lower moral standards; but the 
whole country has been guilty of moral 
sluggishness, carelessness, and indifler- 
ence. Evil practices have gone so far 
and penetrated so deeply that they —) 
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in a certain sense corrupted the public 
and commercial life of the country. It 
is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
fact that many men of the highest per- 
sonal character have become blind to 
moral obligations in business relations, 
and are guilty of practices which they 
would scorn in private life. ‘The awaken- 
ing has come not a moment too soon; 
that it will be thorough there is no longer 
the slightest question; that new stand- 
ards of moral action are defining them- 
selves and new duties revealing them- 
selves becomes clearer every day. A 
new revelation of righteousness is slowly 
writing itself on the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. Their very success awes 
them and disturbs their complacency ; 
and perhaps never before in their history 
have so many Americans been grateful 
in the true sense of the word for the 
prosperities of the hand and of the soul ; 
for material to use on a great scale, and 
for a newsense of responsibility in using it, 


Prosperity and the 
Money Market 


The people of the United States have 
probably never in their history been in so 
prosperous a condition as they are to-day, 
‘The farms are producing more crops, the 
plains more cattle, the mines more ore, 
the factories more goods, the field of 
labor more wages, the railways more 
dividends, and commerce more profits 
than ever before. In spite of the fact, 
however, that we have more property 
than we had twenty-five years ago, we 
continue to have the same annual diff- 
culties that we have always had in bor- 
rowing what we call money to carry on 
the various legitimate and profitable 
enterprises in which we are engaged. 
Why is this? We know that the wealthier 
a man is the easier it is for him to get 
five hundred dollars at the bank with 
which to buy a horse, and it is hard to 
understand why the same rule should 
not apply to an entire country. 

Last January, in discussing this ques- 
tion, The Outlook expressed its belief 
that the shortage of money in the country 
is a very apparent evil, but that the 


remedy for the evil is not so apparent, 
and that it would be wise to secure the 
appointment of a small body of financial 
experts representing different interests 
and different sections of the country to 
consider and propose a remedy. Such 
a body was later formed, consisting of a 
joint committee representing the New 
York Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Bankers’ Association, and it 
has just issued a plan for an improve- 
ment of the monetary system of the 
country. ‘The proposals of this com- 
mittee are more definite, representative, 
and united than any similar attempts 
to improve our National currency since 
the resumption of specie payments. If 
enacted into law, it is certain that these 
proposals will sensibly affect the finan- 
cial condition of every man who Is sup- 
porting a family, earning wages, carry- 
ing on a business, or attempting to accu- 
mulate his moderate savings for the 
future protection of those who are de- 
pendent upon him. It is this that makes 
the subject of so-called currency reform 
one of importance, not merely to the 
banker and financier, but to every citizen 
of the country. 

Before attempting to consider the plan 
now offered by the Joint Currency Com- 
mittee, let us endeavor to see what are 
the fundamental facts underlying our 
present monetary system. 

There are two kinds of money em- 
ployed in the United States. ‘These may 
be called real money and credit money. 
The real money is the gold coin, whether 
it appears in the form of gold or in the 
form of paper notes actually representing 
gold. ‘The credit money, which is by 
far the largest part of the money used 
in domestic commerce and industry, is 
composed of National bank notes, in- 
dividual bank checks, and commercial 
notes of hand or other forms of “I. 
O. U’s.” 

In principle a National bank note is 
in no way different from the personal 
check of the individual depositor on his 
bank. ‘The only actual difference is that 
the bank note is certified by the United 
States Government, which promises to 
pay the note if the bank fails to do so, 
while the individual check can be certi- 
fied only by the bank on which it is 
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drawn. It is because of the Govern- 
ment certification that, if a merchant 
receives in the course of his business a 
National bank note for five dollars, it 
does not make the slightest difference 
to him whether that note is signed by 
Mr. Forgan, of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, or by Mr. Smith, of the First 
National Bank of an unknown Missouri 
village. ‘These National bank notes ina 
way do not represent real or metallic 
money at all. They represent credit, 
just as the individual bank check does. 
If it is, therefore, borne in mind that the 
five hundred millions of National bank 
notes in this country are simply tokens 
of credit, it will quite easily be seen that 
there is a variable demand for them. 
Let us take the case of a skillful, well- 
paid mechanic at work in a large factory. 
He receives his wages once a week, but 
he wants flour and sugar and bacon and 
tea daily. He goes to the grocer, and 
the grocer gives him a little pass-book 
or token of credit; the better the wages 
he is getting, the more sugar, tea, flour, 
and bacon he wishes to buy, and there- 
fore the greater amount of credit he 
needs during the week. When his wages 
go down and he is less prosperous, he 
buys less food and so needs less credit 
during the week. So the couniry at 
large, when it is doing a large business, 
needs to maintain a large credit at the 
banks; and this credit takes the form of 
loans, the banks issuing their bills as 
tokens or memoranda of these loans. 

In order to serve their purpose, bank 
bills must possess two essential qualities, 
and only two. ‘They must be uniformly 
redeemable in gold, and easily variable 
in quantity. ‘The Government certifica- 
tion gives them now a fixed quality of 
redeemability. Whatever is done to 
improve their character must leave this 
quality absolutely untouched. ‘They are 
not, however, elastic in quantity. The 
five hundred millions of bank notes in 
the country never grow less in amount 
and only very slowly increase with the 
organization of new National banks. 
The result is that in the late summer 
and autumn, when the farmers and mer- 
chants have crops to move and goods to 
buy, and therefore need to borrow money 
temporarily, there are not. enough of 
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these bank bills or tokens of credit to 
give every borrower his fair share. 

Under the present law the National 
banks in the country could issue more 
bank bills than are now in circulation. 
There are two reasons, however, why 
they do not avail themselves of this legal 
permission. First, banks issuing notes 
have to purchase Government bonds to 
the full amount of the notes issued and 
deposit these bonds with the Government; 
but Government bonds cost more than 
par, so thata bank which wishes to issue 
one hundred thousand dollars in circula- 
tion has to spend one hundred and four 
thousand dollars for bonds, and it receives 
no interest of any kind on this extra four 
thousand dollars; moreover, it runs the 
risk of an additional loss if the bonds 
fall in market price. Second, the law 
now provides that bank circulation can- 
not be retired more rapidly than at the 
rate of three million dollars a month, and 
if the banker wishes to get his bonds 
back from the Government, he may not 
be able to retire the notes which are out- 
standing against them. Thus, the initial 
expense of the collateral and the difficulty 
of getting it back into his own hands com- 
bine to prevent the banker from issuing 
any more of his personal notes indorsed 
by the Government than he can actually 
help doing. ‘The result is that when the 
wheat-raisers and cotton-growers of the 
West and South want to borrow money 
in the autumn for moving crops, and are 
willing to pay a good rate of interest for 
the purpose, the Western banker sends 
to his New York correspondent for the 
deposit which he has in the New York 
bank, and the New York bank, in order 
to pay this deposit, has to call in loans 
which it has made, and the building of 
subways and bridges and office buildings 
has to be arrested, and there results what 
is called a stringency in the money 
market, with a high rate of interest and 
all the ensuing confusion, perplexity, and 
sometimes acute distress. | 

The Joint Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Bankers’ 
Association proposes to remedy this con- 
dition of things in the following manner. 
Any National bank having been in 
business for one year and having a sur- 
plus of twenty per cent, of its capital 
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shall be permitted to increase the amount 
of the bank bills it issues in amounts 
determined by its capital and the bond- 
secured notes it has already issued, 
without, however, being required to de- 
posit any additional bonds with the 
Government; this will make the issue a 
simple process for the banks. ‘The Gov- 
ernment is to continue to guarantee 
these new notes; this will make them 
absolutely good for universal accept- 
ance by the people. And the banks are 
to pay the Government a tax on this 
new circulation; the proceeds of this 
tax will constitute the Government’s pro- 
tection against. its certification or guar- 
antee. It is believed that a small tax 
paid annually by six thousand National 
banks will at once create a fund much 
more than enough to protect the Gov- 
ernment against the failure of any single 
bank or any possible group of banks in 
any given year. ‘The provision limiting 
the retiring of National bank notes to 
three million dollars a month is to be 
repealed. It is believed by the pro- 
posers that this general plan, with certain 
minor checks and conditions, will enable 
the National banks of the country to 
issue bank notes or credit tokens when 
additional currency is needed, and to 
withdraw and cancel them easily when 
there is less demand for bank currency. 

During the next few months there will 
undoubtedly be widespread public dis- 
cussion, as there ought to be, of this pro- 
posed new monetary legislation. ‘Those 
of our readers who are not banking or 
financial experts need to keep only two 
things in mind in regard to this or any 
other scheme for providing additional 
paper currency in the country. Will the 
value of the new bills be as good and as 
fixed as gold, and will their volume 
change automatically with the changing 
needs of the country? If by law the 
Government guarantees the payment of 
the bills, they will be as good as gold, or, 
at all events, as good as any bond- 
secured circulation could be. ‘The point 


for the experts in banking circles and in 
Congress to determine is under what con- 
ditions the Government will be justified 
in certifying, indorsing, or guaranteeing 
the additional notes of the banks. In 
our judgment, the question of. elasticity 
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can probably be determined only by 


experience. 

In surgery, astronomy, chemistry, and 
the abstract sciences the layman must 
take not only his knowledge but his 
opinions from the experts. Banking is, 
however, not an abstract science, but an 
empirical one; and while its operations 
are often confused by technical jargon, 
the principles that underlie it are really 
simple. What often seems to the reader 
to be a dry and technical question be- 
comes a human and vital one if he will 
consider that the financial relations be- 
tween himself and his bank and between 
his bank and the Government are simply 
on a large scale the relations between 
individual neighbors. In a later issue, 
having here aimed to outline the princi- 
ples involved, we propose to discuss the 
new currency plan in more detail. 


Ship Subsidies 

Mr. Elihu Root is one of the ablest 
advocates in the country. America ts 
happy in having so distinguished a coun- 
selor at its council board. His heart is 
enlisted in his country’s service, and his 
plea for ship subsidies, reported briefly 
on another page, is not, in its purpose 
and spirit, a plea for a special interest 
but for his country. We honor alike the 
integrity and the ability of the pleader ; 
and we dissent from his conclusion. He 
advises his hearers to write to Congress 
urging the passage of the ship subsidy 
bill. We advise our readers to write to 
Congress urging its defeat. 

It is true that the postal facilities be- 
tween North America and South America 
are inadequate, and that it is the duty of 
Congress to provide better facilities. We 
do not know that $720,000 a year is too 
much to pay for such facilities. It may 
not be enough. There are reasons why 
American mails should be carried in 
American ships, officered by American 
citizens, protected by the American flag, 
and subject in time of war to be called 
into service by the American navy. In 
so far, then, as Mr. Root proposes that 
Congress shall authorize the Postmaster- 
General to expend $720,000 a year for 
the carriage of American mails, in Ameri- 
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can ships, under the American flag, to 
South American ports, The Outlook does 
not dissent, provided the payment made 
is always adjusted with sole relation to 
the value of the service rendered. 

But though on a superficial reading 
this may at first appear to be his propo- 
sition, what he proposes is really some- 
thing quite different. The essential 
feature of the proposal is not that it pro- 
vides for carrying the mails, but that it 
prohibits American merchants from exer- 
cising their own judgment on the ques- 
tion where and how they shall get the 
Ships in which the mails are to be car- 
ried. Mr. Root’s proposal includes these 
affirmations: First, that better provision 
should be made for carrying the mails 
between North and South America. 
Thatistrue. Second, that the American 
mails ought to be under the protection 
of the American flag. Perhaps that is 
true. Third, that no American merchant 
should be allowed the protection of the 
American flag for his ship unless it is 
built in an American ship-yard. That 
is not true. 

Sound economics points in the oppo- 
site direction. Mr. Root puts his argu- 
ment in a nutshell in the following sen- 
tence: “ We should give back to the 
ship-owner what we have taken away 
from him” (by the tariff). A much 
simpler method would be not to take it 
away from him. There was something 
to be said for a. protective tariff in the 
early days of the country, when we 
needed to invite immigration and to 
promote a diversified industry. We 
have now immigration enough, and our 
industry is diversified. There is not the 
least danger that America will ever drift 
back into a merely agricultural country. 
There is something to be said for a pro- 
tective tariff now in aid of really infant 
industries, like the coffee industry in 
Porto Rico, or in promotion of factory 
erection in what were before purely 
agricultural sections, like the cotton fac- 
tory in the South. But neither argu- 
ment supports a proposition to pro- 
hibit the American merchant from buy- 
ing his ship wherever he can buy it to 
advantage, as he now enlists his sea- 
men wherever he can enlist them to 
_advantage, 
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Experience points in the opposite 
direction. Germany is taking a leading 
position in commercial development. 
She has overtaken England throughout 
the Turkish Empire. She is not far 
behind her in China. It is true that 
Germany pays ship subsidies, but Ger- 
many does not depend on ship subsidies. 
The Hamburg-American Line, the largest 
steamship line in the world, does not 
receive a dollar of subsidy, and never 
has except for two years (1901-3) when 
two of the company’s steamships partici- 
pated in a subsidized service to Fast 
Asia, which they soon voluntarily relin- 
quished. Germany does not depend 
upon prohihitory legislation to promote 
her ship-building. German steamship 
companies are free to buy their ships in 
Germany or abroad, and, in fact, they 
sometimes buy in one market, some- 
times in the other. Germany depends, 
not on restrictive legislation, but on in- 
dustrial education, on developing the 
brain of her people to think and the 
hand of her people todo. If Mr. Root 
will propose a Federal to subsidize 
industrial education in all the States and 
for all the people, he will get at the real 
heart of the present difficulty. It is to 
be cured by intelligence and freedom, 
not by dollars and restrictions. 

Party policy points in the opposite’ 
direction. - There is a rapidly rising tide 
in this country against all forms of legis- 
lation in behalf of specially favored 
interests. In the Republican party are 
two parties: one, which Mr. Roosevelt 
has hitherto represented, in favor of a 
fair chance to all and special favors 0 


none; the other, represented by the) 


influences which kept the Porto Ricans 


for two years out of the American mar- ) 
kets and are now endeavoring to keep | 


the Filipinos out of the American mar- | 


kets, a party which argues for special | 
favors to some on the specious plea that | 


all will come in fora share of the benefits. 
It is increasingly evident that the people 
favor the first party. It may be, as Mr. 
Root says, that no party dreams of 
repealing the protective tariff. But a 
rapidly increasing number of Americans 
in both parties are opposed to extending 
it, and do more than dream of reducing 
it. This is no time to commit the party 
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to a new form of the old policy of special 
legislation for the direct benefit of a 
few capitalists on the chance that many 
laborers may come in for a share of the 
indirect benefits. 

The moral argument points in the 
opposite direction. Whenever govern- 
ment has undertaken to foster special 
interests by direct appropriations sup- 
posedly for the general good, corruption 
has resulted. It was so in France under 
the Bourbons; it was so in England 
under Walpole ; it is so in Russia under 
the autocracy; it has been so in this 
country, alike in the National, the State, 
and the municipal governments. It is 
inevitable. Let the public treasury be 
used for private subsidies, and we all 
rush to the treasury to get our share, 
The Credit Mobilier is the natural accom- 
paniment of a subsidized railway scheme. 
The notion that the government is a 
cow, and that, if you let a few favored 
dairymen milk her for the cream they 
can get, the common people will get 
quantities of good skim milk, never: has 
worked well and never will. . 

For these reasons, here too briefly 
and too inadequately stated, The Outlook 
is opposed to the ship subsidy scheme. 
To promote American commerce let the 
American merchant buy his ship wher- 
ever he will, and let the American Gov- 
ernment pay a fair price for the carriage 
of the mails to any American who will 
carry them under the protection of the 
American flag. 


® 


A Common Perplexity 


A letter which we publish on another 
page, entitled A Common Perplexity,” 
represents a state of mind that we are 
sure is very common, of which many 
ministers are ignorant, at which others 
are shocked, confounding it with infi- 
delity, which still others meet by dis- 
missing the supernatural from religion 
altogether and reducing religion to a 
system of ethics, and still others (and 
we are glad to believe an increasing 
number) clearly perceive, heartily sympa- 
thize with, and endeavor sincerely and 
courageously to deal with. Wecan here 
only hint the direction in which such 
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a writer as this is to find the solution for 
his difficulty. 

There are three conceptions which 
underlie religious thinking. They may 
be defined as, No God, Some God, All 
God. 

The first conception is entertained by 
very few. Atheism has no place in 
modern philosophy. There are, says 
James Martineau, three forms under 
which it is possible to think of the unt- 
verse: “Given the first, it is intellectu- 
ally thought out; the second, it blindly 
grows ; the third, it mechanically shuffles 
into equilibrium.” The last is the athe- 
istic conception of the universe, and it no 
longer has any standing among thought- 
ful men. 

The conception of Some God is that 
which formerly underlay the current 
theology. God was conceived as having 
wound up the universe as a man winds 
up a watch, and as interfering with its 
operations from time to time by special 
acts. These acts were variously desig- 
nated as miracles, special providences, 
revelations, inspirations, and the like. 
They were all conceived of as special 
episodes in the history of the world of 
matter and the world of men. Our cor- 
respondent, bred in this view, finds it 
difficult to harmonize its assumptions 
with the modern teaching of science, 
history, and literature, and he would find 
it equally difficult to reconcile it with 
the modern teaching respecting the 
world religions. 

The third conception is All God. 
There are in nature no natural forces; 
there is only one eternal and infinite 
force; there are in life no beneficent 
influences ; there is only one infinite 
and eternal beneficent influence. God 
is, to use Paul’s phrase, “the all in 
all.” According to this view, God is 
the source and foundation of all mate- 
rial life. Al! its springs are in him. 
All providence is special providence. 
Miracles are only striking manifestations 
of his perpetual presence. There can 
be no such thing as a violation of the 
laws of nature, for this would be a vio- 
lation of the laws of God’s own being. 
Revelation is not anepisode. God does 
not now and then emerge from his 
hiding and show himself tomen, He is 
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always manifesting himself to men and 
in men. Inspiration is not an episode 
confined to one epoch of human history, 
or one ation among the nations. God 
broods all men. All that is true and 
beautiful and good in human thought 
and aspiration comes from him, as all 
flowers have the source of their life in 
the sunlight. The stories of God’s guid- 
ance vouchsafed to Moses, of the inspira- 
tion of his love given to Hannah, of his 
shepherding care sung by David, of the 
hope he imparted, interpreted by Isaiah 
at the period of Israel’s captivity, are 
told that we may know that the states- 
man of to-day may look to the God of 
Moses for guidance, the mother of to- 
day may look to the God of Hannah for 
inspiration, the farmer of to-day may 
look to the God of David for courage 
and strength, and the preacher of to- 
day may look to the God of Isaiah for 
the gospel of hope. The Bible is not 
infallible. It is not and does not claim 
to be an infallibly accurate treatise about 
religion. It is a booke/religion. It is 
the expression of a religious life ; that 
is, of the life of God in the soul of man. 
The agnostic who wishes to know God, 
but does not, will find his agnosticism 
reflected in the Book of Job; the child 
of God who has made the Almighty his 
habitation will find his experience of 
triumph in fellowship with the All-Father 
reflected in the experience of Paul. There 
is hardly any experience of doubt or 
difficulty, of temptation or failure, of 
battle or victory, which does not find its 
counterpart in this most human, and 
therefore this most divine, of books. 
Prayer is not a special petition for a 
special thing, such as a citizen might 
present to Congress or to the President. 
It is fellowship with God; it is living in 
his companionship ; it is the conscious- 
ness of his perpetual presence ; it is the 
intermingling of our life with his life. 
Special petitions, confessions, thanks- 
givings, may and will come in the soul’s 
experience as an expression of this life, 
but when one is bid to “pray without 
ceasing” it is not meant that he shall 
shut himself up in a closet and devote 
his time to saying prayers. It is meant 
that he shall live in such a continuous 
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fellowship with the Father that all his 
life shall turn toward the Father and all 
the inspirations of his life shall come to 
him from the Father. Our correspond- 
ent’s letter says: “ There have been peo- 
ple who have made considerable impres- 
sion on me by their apparent possession 
of a something which Christians, as a 
rule, would call the Holy Spirit.” It is 
this impression of holiness of spirit in 
saintly people that constitutes the best 
possible evidence of Christianity. He 
says, “ Whether it was a genuine some- 
thing which has come to them from with- 
out, or whether it was a state of mind, 
enthusiasm, earnestness, into which they 
had worked themselves, is what I would 
like to know.” This question assumes 
that there are some inspirations that come 
from without and others are worked up 
by the man in himself. That rests on 
the theory of Some God. ‘The theory of 
All God is that all: enthusiasm, all ear- 
nestness, all aspiration and high en- 
deavor, have their spring and source in 
the perpetual presence of a perpetually 
inspiring spirit of holiness and truth. 
One thing only is not of God: that is 
sin, the spirit of lawlessness, the deliber- 
ate making of self-will the ultimate stand- 
ard of conduct, the determination to go 
our own way and do our own pleasure, 
regardless of the question of what is the 
divine way, what is his pleasure. 

There is nothing more mysterious in 
the processes of creation as portrayed 
in the first book of Genesis than in the 
processes of spring as enacted before 
our eyes every May. ‘There is no higher 
evidence of the spirit of God dwelling in 
the hearts of the children of men in the 
incidents and experiences narrated in 
the Bible than there is in the incidents 
and experiences that are taking place 
about us and within us every day. And 
even the incarnation, the dwelling of God 
in Jesus Christ, is but the climax and 
consummation, as it is the supreme reve- 
lation, of that dwelling of God with and 
in humanity which is the supremest fact 
of human history and which points for- 
ward to the time when the Apostolic 
prayer will be answered and we, rooted 
and grounded in love, “shall be filled 
with all the fullness of God.” 


THE WIDENING SENSE OF 
HONOR 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


“ For a’ thet and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


a OR a’ that”—the narrowing 
iz strife, the strain, the quickening 
passion for money at any cost— 
he must be a pessimist indeed who does 
not feel deep under it all a power mighty 
and old as the hills, now suddenly chang- 
ing, widening, and little by little rising to 
the gigantic task confronting it. This 
change is too new to be set forth in order, 
too new to be measured; it is vague, 
deep, perhaps subconscious ; and all to 
be ventured here is a chain of stories of 
men and women in one great American 
city, scattered in different stations of life 
with vastly different points of view. For 
in different ways is this rugged old honor 
widening to the task. The task is per- 
plexing as humanity. 

In Chicago is a banker who has been 
for years devoting his time and his ener- 
gies to bringing the beauty of Art and 
Music into the life of the people. The 
Art Institute is already one of the finest 
in the world. It is open week days and 
Sundays too; its almost continuous suc- 
cession of exhibits call out throngs of 
all kinds and conditions of people; its 
lectures have already an attendance of 
twenty-five thousand a year; while in its 
schools are over twenty-five hundred art 
students come from all over the Middle 
West. A surprising scene in Chicago! 
And in Orchestra Hall even on symphony 
evenings you find the place crowded with 
people from every station in life, the 
music-lovers, some of the four or five 
thousand who gave their money in sub- 
scriptions of from one toa thousand dol- 
lars each to build this new home of music. 
In such public movements men like the 
banker have been invaluable guides and 
advisers. And so they will continue to 
be when the city begins spending count- 
less millions on free libraries, concerts, 
and lectures; begins to build halls, 


schools, public baths, libraries, theaters, 
that shall be, not dreary, commonplace 
structures, but civic adornments that shall 
endure. 


But to drop from the top to the bottom 
of the social scale. Not beauty here ; the 
Struggle is for food. And food means 
wages. \ 

In Packingtown two yearg ago a whole 
community was fighting a Wage decrease 
that meant actual misery to the lower 
half of its families. nd there one 
night I went with a mytual friend into 
the tenement home a watchman, a 
young giant of an Jrishman, with a 
slender wife and a piak-and-white cradle 
containing pink-and-white twins aged 
three weeks, whom we steadfastly and 
successfully admired. At last the talk 
turned away from babies. Mike had 
been making seventy dollars a month in 
the Yards. When I asked him why he 
had left, he scratched his head. 

“Though I ain’t in no union,” he 
said, slowly, “ an’ don’t believe they’re 
always right, still I kind of feel that the 
people this time have the right on their 
side. Noraand me know what it’ll mean 
to hundreds of Packingtown families if 
they lose. Sol stopped, to show where 
I stand.” 

He had been idle three weeks. His 
young wife had been ill a long time, and 
money was low, and the twins looked 
very small. Of all seasons this was the 
time for home honor against all wider 
kinds. She looked up from the cradle 
with a quick smile. | 

“Mike hasn’t told you it all,” she 
said, proudly. “ His boss came at night 
and offered him a hundred dollars down 
and a raise to ninety a month if he’d 
come back and help break the strike. 
And Mike wouldn’t.” 

“Some day away off,” said Joe, the 
big iceman, “‘ we’re goin’ to be all honest. 
Everybody. Even police, even aldermen, 
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even business men an’ icemen!” His 
voice grew low and solemn, though his 
eyes still twinkled. “‘ Have you ever seen 
a Chicago ice-wagon start out at five 
o’clock in the morning on a hot August 
day? Have you seen the driver hitch one 
end of his scales to a lamp-post an’ the 
other end to his wagon, an’ then drive 
gently off? Why does he do it? Be- 
cause the company gives him so much 
ice and he has to sell just that much, 
even if a third of it melts before night. 
Honest unstretched scales would make 
him pay the company wages. Well, sir, 
you can put it in your story that icemen 
is gettin’ an awful widenin’ honor too. 
We’re goin’ to make the company allow 
for melting,so that more lone widders and 
orphans can be eatin’ ice-cream.” The 
twinkle suddenly vanished as he added 
slowly, ‘‘When all sensible people get 
busy an’ settle the price of ice, you can 
bet there won’t be so many tenement 
babies dyin’ in hot spells!” 

“ T fight the unions,” said a big Chicago 
manufacturer, “ because they’re so infer- 
nally pig-headed sometimes, and all the 
time they want wages to rise too quick. 
But I believe in unions, because work- 
ingmen make three-fourths of the people 
of this city, and I want to see the people 
get a bigger share of the money, shorter 
hours, and a better living all around. 
And they won’t get that unless they take 
it, because we employers are human and 
have families of our own. The fight is 
healthy for both of us, so long as it’s fair 
and square. Some day we'll bring it to 
a no-strike basis. But look here.” He 
showed me a pile of typewritten letters. 
“ Here on the eve of a big strike I get 
twenty-four letters from detective agen- 
cies, who remind me of letters they’ve 
sent me before, and say that if I had used 
them in time their men would now be 
members in the union of my boys, even 
leaders, directing the union by day and 
taking my orders at night. All of ’em 
give references from employers whose 
names are too well known for me to let 
yousee’em. And say it’s a disgrace !” 
He struck the letters with his fist. ‘“‘ Some 
employers can be just as crooked as some 
labor leaders, and that’s saying a good 
deal! To keep this fight healthy, with 
any chance of prosperity, peace, and 
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order way ahead, the honest men on both 
sides have got to get busy and see fair 
play and oust#the grafters! Meanwhile ” 
—he turned to his desk with a quiet 
smile—“ I’ll fight these pig-headed boys 
of mine till they learn that I’m boss here 
just as much as they are. I’ll teach ’em, 
oh, I’ll teach ’em!” he murmured softly. 
But teach ’em square.” 


“ Teaching square ” isnoteasy. When 
the teamster strike of 1905 was called, 
it was soon known in inner circles that 
the strike had been started solely for 
the purpose of graft by the ring who 
then controlled the teamster body. A 
certain reporter found definite proofs. 
This reporter had once been a labor 
leader himself, and since then he had 
been the authority around whom many 
other reporters and ignorant magazine 
writers gathered. Incidentally he had 
helped to arbitrate dozens of labor dis- 
putes, for, being a slightly conservative 
Scotchman, he had warm friends among 
employers as wellasmen. He hesitated 
now, because it is not pleasant to be 
called a traitor by your old labor com- 
rades. But the next day his paper printed 
the truth. The next day, the next week, 
the next month, this man was execrated 
and threatened from all sides—but kept 
on. One night, in spite of warnings from 
friends, he went for news to the weekly 
teamsters’ assembly ; and on his way out 
he was slugged from behind by a big fist 
with a brick in it, he was jammed up 
against a wall, and the next instant a 
revolver was pointing just between his 
eyes. Luckily, he had more nerve than 
his opponent. 

Last week, when I informed him that 
he had a widening sense of honor, he 
gave me a slow, suspicious Scotch grin. 

“Is that the same as social uplift ?” 
he inquired. ‘“ Because I’m not an up- 
lifter of the ignorant poor; I’m only a 
democrat who believes the people can 
uplift themselves. I believe in uplifting 
only grafters, especially that man with 
the brick in his fist. And don’t make any 
mistake,” he went on, growing suddenly 
serious. ‘ Most of the union boys think 
the same way. And we’ve all been get- 
ting busy, and in Chicago half the labor 


grafters have already been uplifted |” 
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Two years ago I knewa quiet, wiry, 
honest-looking man, whom I will call 
Frank Ridder. At twenty-six Frank had 
come from the far West to Chicago, 
with his wife and baby, and had taken 
the only job he could find—driving a 
wagon. By cutting sleep down to five 
hours he kept up his old law studies, 
“because later on it might come handy.” 
In two years his employer put him in 
charge of all the five wagons, at twenty- 
five: dollars a week. He studied the 
business. Some called him a comer. 

But the teamsters had begun to organ- 
ize, in some thirty branch unions. Frank 
thought it over, and decided that the union 
would be a good thing for “ the boys ”— 
if honest. He began to watch. He 
soon suspected the leader of his particular 
union, and began slowly to “uplift ” him; 
and this he kept on, in spite of wholesale 
threats and bricks in fists, until at last 
the ignorant but fair-play-loving mass of 
teamsters gathered behind him and 
shoved. And before Ridder knew it 
he was the local leader himself. 

A year later, as his power grew, a cer- 
tain Chicago employer told him how fool- 
ish he was to waste.his time as a leader 
at twenty dollars a week, when he might 
be making a future that would give to his 
wife and babies the things that all of us 
like. He ended by offering a position at 
thirty-five dollars a week, and promised 
anearly raise. Ridder refused the offer. 

He refused all high offices in the 
National organization, kept his old hum- 
ble position, and raised wages in his small 
union, without a strike, from eleven to 
sixteen dollars a week. And meanwhile, 
day and night, in big meetings, in small 
committees, in hard talks with men 
alone, he helped slowly to open the eyes 
of the teamsters ; until two years ago, 
with an overwhelming majority behind 
them, his group went to the National con- 
vention, ousted three-fourths of the ring, 
and put in theirown men. He himself 
took no office. 

But “ reform waves” are as common 
in unions as in politics. The old team- 
ster ring made a last desperate effort. 
Helped (as has been proved since) by 
some five thousand dollars from a huge 
Chicago concern which wanted a strike 
to be called on the house of its rival, the 
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ring rose and scattered money far and 
wide, and shouted speeches about the 
rights of workingmen, and began the 
great strike of 1905, whieh threw Chi- 
cago into chaos. 

Ridder spoke against the strike and 
told the truth about it—and faced the 
storm. One day on a crowded street 
he was met by one of the ring, who had 
offered him money before. This time 
the man only smiled. 

“ Frank,” he said, “ I guess you know 
me pretty well. This is a big game, 
ain’t itr It would be a pity to let one 
man’s life stand in the way.” 

“That’s all right, John,” said Ridder, 
comfortingly. ‘“ You know I spent five 
years down in Arizona. And’’—he put 
his hand in his pocket—*“ one man’s life 
don’t need pity.” 

When the long, useless, shameful strike 
was over, the only teamsters allowed to 
retain their union buttons were the mem- 
bers of Ridder’s little union, which he 
had kept out of the strike. Then, little 
by little, the man who had been cursed 
all over Chicago as “ the employers’ spy 
who sold out his friends” was again 
restored to power. Very slowly, for the 
ring was strong and rich, and the masses 
were suspicious. In the end Ridder’s 
new honest crowd resolved to secede 
from the old body. Their new organ- 
ization began and grew; in the last six 
months it has doubled; and now it in- 
cludes nearly half the Chicago teamsters, 


“ A better living all around.” To ob 
tain this for all of us we need much more 
than honest unions. ‘The people are 
slowly rousing to the fact—first, that the 
City touches their lives at a hundred 
vital points already and does not half 
fulfill her duties; second, that the City 
might perform many other services now 
very poorly done by private corpora- 
tions; third, and most important, the 
people are beginning little by little to 
feel that they are the City, that cach man 
owes to the City just as much as the City 
owes him. But this rousing is only in 
waves at election times, and between 
seasons the burden falls on the shoul- 
ders of ‘a few—some wise, some very 
foolish ; some undeniably honest, some 
undeniably grafters, 
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In a big City Department is a weary 
technical expert. In the old days his 
chief used to tell him many times a 
week, “ Kindly hand me a technical re- 
port saying that Jones & Co. have sub- 
mitted the very best and lowest estimate 
of all the contractors.” This he did, and 
if any indignant citizen came to complain 
that all the jobs were going to Jones & 
Co., who were sad bunglers, then the 
placid chief would show the report of 
his expert. And the bewildered untech- 
nical citizen would walk slowly and sadly 
away. 

But two years ago came a new chief, 
young and strenuous and capable, who 
at once proclaimed, “ No favoritism of 
any kind will go in this office!” The 
weary expert was delighted, and began 
sending in reports of thistenor: “ Jones 
& Co. have submitted an estimate about 
twice as high as it ought to be. I may 
add that Jones & Co. have never to my 
knowledge done a decent piece of work.” 

One year passed, and Jones & Co. 
were ruined. Dozens of honest non-po- 
litical contractors crowded round the ex- 
pert. The delighted official grew proud 
in the knowledge that he was serving his 
fellow-men; he worked night and day, his 
salary was raised, he worked harder still 
—until at last this particular office was 
practically honest and efficient through- 
out. 

But meanwhile the enthusiastic young 
chief had resigned, zs sense of honor 
having widened far beyond all bounds. 
And the expert is now struggling along, 
his salary reduced even below what it 
was at first, his clerks all smiling and 
sneering behind his back, large politi- 
cians sitting proudly before him with feet 
on his desk, while he wearily grinds out 
the old-style technical anthems to Jones 
& Co.’s glory. 

In this sad tale there is one spot of 
brightness. Never before has the office 
been so pestered by citizens, doubly in- 
dignant and almost “technical” now, 
because they have seen what an honest 
chief can do! 


“A better living all around.” More 
wholesome homes. Both in New York 
and Chicago you hear scores of stories 
of men and women, doctors and nurses, 
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who have been drawn, little by little, 
into tenement and dispensary work, until 
now the great part of their energy is de- 
voted to this movement for giving decent 
homes to humanity. This, too, is not to 
be done in a year, perhaps not in many 
generations. 

“ Widening sense of honor? Bosh!” 
said a medical friend of mine. “I’d 
rather do it, that’s all. I’m sick of living 
with millions of neighbors who are for- 
ever getting sick and anzmic and crip- 
pled and dead, when there is really no 
sense init! Some day we shall wipe 
tuberculosis, typhoid, pneumonia, and 
a few other big germ-devils right off the 
American map! And that’s something 
to work for and be glad about—isn’t it >— 
without any sense of honor at all !” 

He averages six hours sleep, and has 
learned to catch naps on the elevated. 


“A better living all around.” And 
for this the thing we all need is not only 
a widening honor, but a widening wisdom 
to match. Great political and economic 
movements are beginning, and are 
undoubtedly going to make sweeping 
changes that may, in time, affect the 
Constitution itself. Never has there 
been a time when informed, thinking 
citizenship was so deeply needed. And 
the beginning of citizenship is the school. 

The school is not now what it should 
be, mainly because the average public 
school teacher receives not quite the 
same yearly wage as the union hod- 
carrier. But this is soon to be changed. 
In Chicago, under the new charter, 
millions of dollars will undoubtedly be 
spent on schools in the next ten years. 
Provisions are being made for a more 
businesslike expenditure of funds. New 
ideas of education are coming into the 
School Board. Miss Jane Addams has 
become one of its members. 

In one of the high schools works a 
teacher who six years ago was an archi- 
tect. He decided it was a richer thing 
to build men than houses, and he has 
been teaching ever since. He tries to 
build useful, practical mechanics, who 
shall be useful, practical citizens as well. 
Already he has amply influenced hun- 
dreds of boys who must later, by their 
ballots, help to settle great, perplexing, 
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vital questions, who must help, by being 
practically faithful, to build a nation of 
real voters. 

In another part of the city is a woman 
teacher who has changed a school. At 
first she gave all her thought and energy 
to her single class-room. But then she 


began to feel that she, like every other” 


teacher, had wider responsibilities. She 
believed that the school should be the 
center of the community. She began 
inviting her pupils to little parties of 
her own in the afternoons, in the eve- 
nings, on Saturdays. The room became 


a place not only for work, but for games” 


and tableaux and sewing and _ stories, 
stories that somehow gave big new ideas 
about one’s duty to the city and the na- 
tion, ideas to be talked over at night 
with parents. As the parents began 
wishing to know this delightful person, 
in a year she was a friend in most of the 
homes. All this reacted on the actual 
school work. Her children did more. 

Then she called a meeting of all the 
teachers, and now the whole spirit of 
teaching in that school has been widened 
and enriched. And in many other 
schools are like beginnings. 

The school outlook is the brightest, 
clearest, cheeriest prospect in America, 


The banker who works to get more 
beauty for all, the watchman who gave 
up his job to help get more food for ali, 
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N any inquiry as to solutions of the 
| negro problem the influence of 
music must not be slighted. That 
this art plays a prominent part in the 
development and life of any people is 
too obvious to need emphasis; but the 
response of the negro to music is singu- 
larly ready, and so sure that it almost 
leads to the query whether through this 
response, rightly directed, might not 
come the main developing motive. 
Those who know him best accord the 
negro a sincere zwsthetic nature. His 
love of dress and finery, however crudely 
expressed, is in a manner evidence of 
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the employer who, in spite of his “ pig- 
headed boys,” still wants fair play for 
the union, the reporter who told the 
truth, the teamster who ousted the 
grafters, the official who fought Jones 
& Co., the doctor impatient of plagues, 
the teacher building citizens—these are 
a few ot the people whose sense of honor 
has widened, though most of them don’t 
know it. 

Beneath them are the masses with a 
swiftly widening sense of power—and 
a power to be guided most probably by 
leaders from the people. In a town 
near Chicago is a switchman with one 
arm, who works on the tracks for nine 
cents an hour. He is so obviously 
honest that the people have always called 
him Honest B——. And nowthey have 
made him an alderman. B—— is an 
active alderman. He has a passion for 
ousting Jones & Co., and he is eager 
for all the new ideas. Whether B—— 
is wise as he is honest is still to be seen. 
But one thing is sure. The more men 
of all classes who know the truth, and 
are willing to get behind B and 
advise and help him, the better it will be 
for that town. 

Is America to be run by the Unions 
alone with their widening sense of power, 
or by the Trusts alone with their widen- 
ing sense of power, or by all the People 
of every class, with their widening sense 
of honor ? 
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this ; so is his love of color, though often 
this manifests itself pervertedly enough. 
A sensitiveness to natural beauty of 
scenery and physical environment is 
almost universal in the race, despite the 
ugly surroundings in which individuals 
are forced to live. 

But it is in music that this esthetic 
sense shows its liveliest development. 
There is hardly a negro so poverty- 
stricken that he may not possess a musical 
instrument of some sort ; and many a lad, 
working hard week in and week out for 
a paltry wage, will yet save enough to 
buy himself music lessons. The case is 
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LET MY PEOPLE GO 


° 
| 
Phara - oh...... Letmy people go! When Is-rael wasin E-gypt lan’, 
rit. a tempo. 


Egypt’s lan’, An’ tell ole Phara - oh...... Let my people go! 
| vil, a tempo. 


Go down, Mo - ses, "Way down in Egypt’slan’, An’ tell ole 
| = 
Sp 
| Let my peo-ple go! # Oppressed so hard dey could not stan’, 
, 
Let my peo-ple' go! Go down, Mo - ses, pr down in 
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not unique of the boy who, working with 
stiff, horny hands all day at the carpen- 
ter’s trade, devoted nearly the whole of 
his savings and all of his time evenings 
to taking a correspondence course in piano 
lessons. Think of the discouragements 
this suggests! Not to him, however. 
It was the animation of his existence. 

If a negro plows a furrow, he does it 
to a tune; and he paddles a canoe to 
some susceptible rhythm. The clatter 
of a tin pan is suggestive of beguilement 
to the solitary walk of any child, but 
observe a colored boy with this primitive 
medium of expression; note what inspi- 
ration it furnishes him for ingenious and 
highly embellished rhythms which he 
whistles or sings with immeasurable de- 
light. As with all undeveloped peoples, 
too, the negro perhaps more than most 
uses music to charm away superstitious 
and malevolent fancies. 

Marked as a race characteristic is the 
inherent feeling for harmony. Compare 
the negro in this respect with the average 
white person. It is rare enough to find 
among ourselves individuals or groups 
of singers who have the instinct for har- 
monizing a melody, while with the ne- 
groes this ability is almost universal. If 
there are but two or three singers, each 
will take a different part in order to 
make the harmony as full as possible. 
If a boy is within hearing distance of 
any instrument carrying a melody, he 
will whistle, not with the melody, how- 
ever assertive, but will adda part. Still 
more remarkable is it to hear a _ boy 
whistling or singing by himself, carrying 
the melody until it reaches some point 
where the feeling is strong for the tonic 
or dominant note, we will say, when 
suddenly he will leave the melody to 
carry itself in the mind, while he takes 
a bass note to give emphasis to a mod- 
ulation or climax, returning to his mel- 
ody with an inerrant instinct when it 
would weaken or be lost. Nor is this 
an exceptional instance. 

Of course the harmonies the negroes 
use are likely to be simple (as would be 
expected with a music-loving though 
musically uneducated people), being con- 
fined mainly to sixths and thirds and 
similar combinations with but little move- 
ment to related keys. Still, in some of 
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the plantation melodies a very fine feel- 
ing for harmonic effects is evident, even 
though studied combinations of notes 
may not be used.|In the illustrative 
melody on the opposite page, for instance, 
after the unison passage in F-minor with 
a really dramatic effect, breaks in the full 
chord on the tonic of A-flat, held with 
impressiveness and dignity, till a natural 
diminuendo leads to a subdued close in 
F-minor. 

It is eaSy to see ways in which this 
love of music may serve as an educating 
force. Mr. Charles Peabody tells how 
earnestly a stirring singer, in a band of 
workmen who came under his observa- 
tion, was besought by his companions 
not to sing a particular tune, for it “ made 
them work too hard.” ‘The same author- 
ity states that men are sometimes hired 
as laborers solely for their ability to 
incite their associates to work through 
the rousing quality of theirsongs. This 
energizing influence of music is not 
without its value to a race naturally in- 
dolent and ease-loving; but a far greater 
value is to be found in the cheerfulness 
it gives the negro under conditions that 
would drive to despair or deadly apathy 
a man of another race less sensitive to 
this influence. Observe a negro at the 
end of a hard day’s work, into which, it 
may be, have entered bitterness, race 
prejudice, and injustice. He cannot 
reason as he can feel—this instinctive 
creature—and perhaps hate is ready to 
have its way withhim. Bring him under 
the influence of music and his nature has 
changed. A wholly different look is in 
his face, and the glower of ugly resent- 
ment is quite-gone. The music has 
transformed him. 

His religion, necessary as it is to him, 
may not always elevate his ideals, because 
in it are often too much of superstition 
and too great perversion of ethical stand- 
ards. But under the inspiration of good 
music his emotional nature is guided 
unconsciously to its best expression ; and 
an atmosphere in which this influence 
predominated might perhaps more than 
any other one thing cause the negro to 
attain the highest development of which 
he is capable. To what extent this is 
considered and worked for among those 
who are influential in educating and 
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developing the race it is hard to say. 
The problem is serious, of course, and 
presents many complexities. Above all, 
dealing with so subtle a mode of reform 
demands sincere sympathy with the 
negro, and requires ample time to prove 
the serviceableness of what must be at 
present a more or less unorganized 
experimentation. 

While much is being done in the best 
schools for the colored people in the 
South to develop systematically and 
wholesomely this musical instinct, some- 
thing yet remains for deliberation. The 
efforts which are made to preserve the 
folk-music, to further the instinct for 
ensemble singing, and to educate the 
taste of the negro, are in the highest 
degree valuable. But often one hears 
some such remark as this: “Let a 
colored boy join a band and he becomes 
worthless for steady occupation. It 
absorbs his entire interest.” ‘“ There- 
fore keep him out of the band,” is 
implied. This would no doubt be the 
simplest mode of dealing with a perplex- 
ing difficulty, but is it not a clear con- 
fession, on the part of the educator, of 
insufficient ingenuity or judgment to 
turn to a serviceable end a surprisingly 
rich means? If music is so absorbing 
to the negro, why not devise some way 
of making it serve systematically to pro- 
mote his rational activities and to turn 
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to account his exuberance? Or let the 
band music be of the quality that shall 
train his mind, rather than add to his 
native emotionalism. Again, instead of 
accepting as final the strong inclination 
to the brass instruments which the negro 
manifests, why not experiment with and 
encourage the playing of the more sub- 
dued instruments? Above all, study 
the 4ind of music which has the most 
ennobling effect upon the race, and by 
its free use make the most of its influence. 

It is a matter to consider whether the 
almost exclusive following of Northern 
methods of presenting music to students 
is likely to be productive of the best 
results in Southern institutions. To a 
certain extent this subject as taught to 
the whites has value to the negro as well ; 
but with his peculiar temperament does 
he not need distinct modifications in the 
manner of teaching ? 

Surely the best results may be expected 
when that genius shall arise who, while 
feeling the full value to the negro of the 
more conservative, finely tempered, and 
intellectual music of the white man, will 
yet give recognition to the unique mu- 
sical zstheticism of the black man; and 
from his native songs, and in accordance 
with his racial potentiality, evolve that 
music which shall spiritualize the negro’s 
emotionalism, train his mind, and pre- 
serve artistically his individuality, 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
THE LONGSHOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
BY LUKE GRANT 


in Chicago a vessel lay in a slip in 
the river. High on her decks was 
piled her cargo of lumber. Like. ants 
on a hill men swarmed over the cargo, 
transferring it from the ship to the docks 
with a rapidity that was bewildering. 
From the masthead of the vessel a 
white flag fluttered. It was an ordinary 
ship’s flag with a star and crescent in 
the center. To the casual observer it 
had no significance. 
Two men with bundles under their 
arms stopped and glanced at the flag. 


I the heart of the “lumber district ” 


“We might as well make a few dol- 
lars,” one said. 

* All right,” answered his companion, 
and from the bridge the two men de- 
scended. Walking up to the “gang 
boss ”’ of the vessel unloaders, they spoke 
a few words. The bundles were untied, 
revealing in each a thick leather apron. 

Calling to one side two of the men at 
work, the gang boss paid them for the 
time they had worked and discharged 
them. The two new arrivals took the 
vacant places. The white flag was 
hauled down from the masthead. It 
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was the “ close shop ” rule of the Lumber 


Vessel Unloaders’ Union in operation, Ir 


Under the terms of agreement be } 


tween the vessel-owner and the union the 
captain was required to fly the ship’s flag 
as a sort cf distress signal as long a§ a 
non-union man was at work on board; 
Interested in the “dock wallopems” 
who had given such an exhibition) of 


their collective power, I stationed 


self on the deck of the vessel and watched 
them at work. Stripped to the waist, 
their bare backs broiling in the sun, they 
worked as if their hearts were in their 
task. ‘They were splendid specimens @f 
physical development. 
on their arms and backs stood out like} 
stout cords. In the gang were a few old! 
men. It was worth while to observe’ 
how the old men were treated. When 
the lumber was taken off the deck of the. 
vessel, at which the men worked singly, 
the gang divided into sets, four at each 
hatch. The young, muscular fellows 
went into the hold where the work was 
heavier. The older men remained on 
deck to receive it and pass it over the 
ship’s rail. It was not a matter of sen- 
timent, this giving the lighter work to 
the older men. It was a matter of bus- 
ness. ‘The sooner the vessel could be 
unloaded, the sooner would the gang 
receive their pay, and all had to receive 
an equal share. ‘The money incentive 
was before their eyes all the time. The 
gang boss, a member of the union and 
selected by the men themselves, under 
the co-operative contract plan on which 
they work, did not need to urge them on. 
He has the power to discharge a man 
who shirks his share of the work, subject 
to an appeal to the union, but seldom is 
he required to exercise such authority. 
The gang boss is paid an equal share 
with the others. 

Looking from the deck of the vessel, 
one familiar with the history of this re- 
markable union could see a picture in 
the background which told the story of 
the evolution of the “dock walloper” 
better than words can tell it. 

Two hundred feet away the doors of 
a saloon opened wide. The proprietor, 
a big, coarse-looking man, leaned lazily 
against the door-post, his arms folded. 
He watched the men at work, and per- 
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haps he wondered if any of their earn- 
ings would find their way into his money 
till. Perhaps he thought of the “good 
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+old days” before the advent of the union, 


when he, or one of his kind, got practi- 


_ally all the earnings of the lumber-han- 


Now he has little to do except 
In the old 


diers. 
Watch the men at work. 


days his “can” trade was good with the 


dock wallopers.” The union stopped 
It caused to be inserted 


the practice. 


In every agreement with employers a 


‘clause which strictly prohibits the carfry- 


fing of beer or other intoxicating liquor 


' on to the premises of the employer dur- 


ing working hours. 

When this innovation was first pro- 
posed by Daniel J. Keefe, now President 
of the Longshoremen’s Association with 


-~which the vessel unloaders are affiliated, 
\the employers ridiculed the suggestion. 


“Tmpossible!” they exclaimed. “It 


can’t be done.” . 


“It can be done,” answered Keefe, 
"if you will lend your assistance. We 


‘will discipline our men for a violation of 


the clause, and we expect you to help us.” 

The clause was inserted, first with the 
lumber-handlers, and has since been ex- 
tended to every branch of industry in 
which members of the Association are 
employed. 

Perhaps the saloon-keeper watching 
the men at work thought of the days 
when he was a stevedore. ‘Then he had 
the men completely in his power. The 
stevedore system was the first abuse the 
union set out to correct when it was 
organized nearly thirty years ago. It 
required long years of hard and patient 
work to overthrow the established cus- 
tom, even though the custom was ad- 
mittedly bad. 

The stevedore was a sort of contractor 
or middleman who did no actual work 
and who got wages equal to from two to 
eight men. When a vessel arrived in 
port, he took the contract for unloading 
it. True, he did not “sweat” the men, 
for the price was set by the union ata 
stipulated sum per thousand feet of lum- 
ber. The stevedore got an equal share 
with the others in the gang. He might, 
however, have as many as eight vessels 
unloading at the same time, in which 
case he got eight shares, 
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It was not, however, from a financial 
point of view that the men suffered by 
the stevedore system. They were paid 
the price demanded by the union, and 
their only money loss was that they had 
to share with one man who did no actual 
work. The system was demoralizing 
in other respects. The men slept in 
‘bunks ” in the stevedore’s saloon await- 
ing the arrival of a vessel. This devel- 
oped in them a feeling of dependence. 
They could do nothing for themselves. 
They had to stay on friendly terms with 
the stevedore or they got little work. 
This meant that they had to spend their 
earnings in his place. They had to 
accept his word for the amount of the 
cargo. It was easy for the stevedore to 
have an understanding with the captain 
and cheat the men out of a portion of 
their earnings. Many instances have 
come to light where the captain got a 
share of this “graft ” from the steyedore 
in order to keep him from telling the 
actual amount of the cargo. The men 
might know they were being cheated, 
but if they protested they would suffer 
still further. They had meekly to sub- 
mit until the union became powerful 
enough to abolish the system with its 
train of evil influences. 

The scene in the background of the 
picture presents still another evidence 
of the forward march of: the lumber- 
handlers in the road of human progress. 
The gang boss, under the co-operative 
contract plan, has taken the place of the 
stevedore. Generally speaking, he is 
honest and divides fairly with his gang. 
But the lumber-handlers have not all 
forgotten their experience with the 
“grafting” stevedore. Their union, 
which is a thoroughly business one, sees 
to it that each man gets his fair share. 

The unloading of the vessel was still 
under way when the walking delegate of 
the union, who has charge of all the gang 
bosses, appeared on the scene. He went 
to the office of the lumber dealer, and 
asked for the bill of lading. A copy 
was immediately handed him by a clerk, 
showing the amount and description of 
the cargo. The union agreement made 
with the Lumber Carriers’ Association 
at the beginning of each season sets the 
price to be paid for unloading all grades 


of lumber. This price in Chicago runs 
from twenty-six cents per thousand feet 
of pine lumber one inch thick up to 
seventy cents each for sixty-foot tele- 
graph poles. 

“The tally shows 718,000 feet,” said 
the walking delegate to the gang boss. 
“The amount is $198.48.” In cargoes 
running over 600,000 feet an additional 
ten cents per thousand is allowed for the 
excess because of the greater difficulty 
in handling it from a deep hold. 

“ Do you collect the bills of lading for 
all vessels that enter port?” I asked the 
walking delegate. 

“T like to have them in case of dis- 
pute,” he answered. “I have to collect 
one per cent. for union dues, so I must 
keep an account of all the gangs at work. 
There is never any trouble, though. I 
have seen the time when I would be 
thrown out of an office if I asked for a 
bill of lading. Now copies are made 
out awaiting my coming. We have union 
recognition now,” and he smiled. 

When the task was completed, the 
gang boss received the money from the 
captain and gave him a receipt for it. 
He proceeded to a saloon where the 
vessel-unloaders have an arrangement 
with the proprietor by which, for a small 
per cent., he makes change and divides 
the amounts equally, placing each man’s 
share in a separate envelope. ‘The walk- 
ing delegate was not present, but the 
gang boss made the regular one per cent. 
deduction for union dues. The saloon 
is near the union headquarters and is as 
far removed from the lumber-yards as is 
possible. 

Sometimes it happens that the bill of 
lading does not arrive until after the 
vessel has left port on another trip. In 
such cases the captain and the gang boss 
make an estimate of the amount of the 
cargo. If the estimate later proves to 
be over the actual amount, the excess is 
returned to the captain next time he 
reaches port. If the estimate is under 
the amount, he pays the difference. 
There is no trouble in getting the men 
to return the amounts they were over- 
paid, for they understand that the union 
demands exact justice. 

Recently a gang boss was detected by 
the walking delegate cheating the men 
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out of part of their earnings. He with- 
held $1.20 of the sum he received for 
unloading.a vessel. There were twenty- 
four men in the gang, so that it amounted 
to but five cents each. Charges were 
preferred against him in the union, and 
as he was an old member, the executive 
board asked for clemency. The board 
recommended that he be fined $10 and 
suspended for thirty days. The union 
would not accept the recommendation, 
insisting that the constitution be lived up 
to, which provides for the expulsion of 
a gang boss who attempts to cheat his 
men. The man was expelled, and has 
not been able to earn a dollar at his old 
vocation since. 

The “dock wallopers”” are popularly 
supposed to be as shiftless and improvi- 
dent a class of workers as can be found 
in the country. In the days of the 
stevedore this was largely true. The 
union has wrought a remarkable change 
among them. The uncertain nature of 
their employment has a tendency to 
make them shiftless. ‘The fact that they 
are paid on the completion of each job 
has a tendency to make them improvi- 
dent. When unloading small vessels it 
is possible for some of the men to be 
paid twice on the same day, while in no 
case do they work more than two days 
without being paid off. The fact, also, 
that the gang boss receives the money 
in a lump sum from the captain and 
goes to a saloon to make change adds 
to the temptations that are thrown in 
their way. 

Investigation of the effects of this 
system on the morale of the men proves 
that they are neither improvident nor 
shiftless in a marked degree. Most of 
them are married. There are men of 
all nationalities in the union, but the 
American predominates. Few men make 
less than $100 a month during the season, 
and many make largely in excess of that 
amount, 

* What effect has organization had on 
the morale of the men ?” I asked a large 
lumber dealer. 

_ “It has brought a better class of men 
into the business,” he answered. 

‘ How is the union regarded by the 
employers generally ?” 

* Well, I should say it has been an 
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advantage to us as well as to the men. 
We have our differences, of course, and 
we think that sometimes we get the worst 
of it. ButI will give those union fellows 
credit for doing what they agree to do. 
It has relieved us of a responsibility. 
When a vessel is due, the business agent 
of the union is notified, and we can de- 
pend on getting it unloaded and sent out 
without delay.” 

“What do you think of the rule that 
requires vessel-owners to fly a flag when 
non-union men are at work aboard ?” 

“Tt really does not bother us in the 
least. We expect the union to furnish 
us men, If it cannot furnish a full gang 
as soon as a boat ties up at the dock, 
the gang is completed with any one the 
boss can get. The union makes no 
objection. When union men appear .to 
complete the gang, the others are paid 
off. It is a business proposition with 
us. We hold the union responsible in a 
way for getting a boat out with as little 
delay as possible, and have no fault to 
find with it on that score.” 

What methods were used by the lum- 
ber-handlers to bring about the improved 
conditions noted? When the Chicago 
local was organized in 1877, the wages 
paid were forty per cent. of the present 
scale. The stevedore system flourished. 
The men in the occupation were mostly 
irresponsible, ignorant foreigners in 
whom the employers had no confidence. 
Indeed, they had no confidence in them- 
selves. 

Among the members of the Chicago 
local was one man, Daniel J. Keefe, who 
was able to look into the future. He 
saw the necessity of a National organ- 
ization. If the local union had helped 
the vessel-unloaders in Chicago, why not 
extend it to include the loaders in north- 
ern Michigan, and control the work at 
both ends of the trip? This led to an 
effort to form an alliance of lumber- 
handlers in 1880, but the time was not 
opportune. The movement failed, but 
the idea was not abandoned. In 1892 
Keefe and a few others succeeded in 
forming the National Longshoremen’s 
Association, composed entirely of lum- 
ber-handlers. Soon it was demonstrated 
to the skeptical that the control of the 
situation at both ends of the trip was an 
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expedient move. A rule was adopted 
and put into effect penalizing vessel- 
owners who employed non-union men. 
If a vessel at a port in northern Mich- 
igan was loaded by non-union men, the 
union unloaders in Chicago charged an 
additional five cents per thousand feet 
for unloading it. If a vessel was un- 
loaded by non-union men in Chicago, the 
loaders in Michigan ports charged an 
extra ten cents an hour to load it for the 
next trip. Delays were even more ex- 
pensive to vessel-owners than the extra 
charge, and they soon realized that the 
“ National ” was a factor that had to be 
reckoned with. 

The success of the lumber-handlers 
became apparent to other marine work- 
ers. They wanted to get the protection 
and benefits which the organization 
afforded, and in 1894 the coal-handlers 
and freight-handlers joined. The same 
penalizing rule was put into effect. The 
penalty was fixed at two cents a ton for 
coal. Next year the name was changed 
to “International,” and the jurisdiction 
extended to cover ore and grain handlers 
in ports in Canada and in Central and 
South America, 
vessel owners was fixed at two cents a 
ton, and in the grain trade it was set at 
twenty five cents per thousand bushels. 
A grain-vessel owner might have little 
difficulty in loading with non-union men 
in Duluth, and find it very inconvenient 
to unload in the same way at either 
Buffalo or Chicago. In this way vessel- 
owners were forced to recognize the 
union, although it was composed entirely 
of unskilled workers, while skilled work- 
men both on vessels and in harbors 
were accorded no such recognition. 

In the industrial world it is unusual 
to find skilled workers who seek affilia- 
tion with an organization of unskilled 
workers. But that is what happened in 
the Longshoremen’s Association. Li- 
censed tugmen, earning from $110 to 
$165 a month; dredge engineers, receiv- 
ing salaries in some cases of $2,500 and 
$3,000 a year; licensed pilots with sal- 
aries running from $100 to $150 a month, 
found;” marine divers, getting 
wages of from $8 to $25 a day, all sought 
affiliation with the now powerful organ- 
ization which originated with the hum- 
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ble “dock walloper.” The latter had 
accomplished through his organization 
what the higher-salaried men had failed 
to do through their skill. Thus the 
organization of lumber-handlers, which 
started with a few members, has grown 
without any preconceived plan to em- 
brace one hundred thousand men in 
forty distinct and separate crafts engaged 
in marine transportation work. Many 
of the skilled branches,.such as the 
steam dredge engineers, the licensed 
tugmen, and the licensed pilots, maintain 
their own National organizations, but all 
are a part of the Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation. It is a “federation” and an 
international union at the same time, 

“We have never tried to coerce an 
organization into joining our Associa- 
tion,” said President Keefe. “They 
came to us voluntarily and we welcomed 
them. Ultimately we expect to unite 
under one head every man employed on 
the docks, rivers, and wharves, and those 
sailing on vessels on the Great Lakes.” 

That affiliation with the “ dock wal- 
loper” has benefited the more highly 
skilled workers can readily be seen by a 
comparison of the wages paid them now 
and before their affiliation. The marine 
firemen were the first to take the step in 
1899. ‘They had a membership then of 
300, and the average wages paid for that 
year was $29.37 a month. In 1905 the 
same organization had a membership of 
4,200, and the average wage paid was a 
little over $50 a month. The dredge 
engineers and cranemen were not recog- 
nized by the dredge-owners until after 
their affiliation with the longshoremen in 
1903. Since that year they have made 
annual agreements with their employers, 
and their wages have been increased 
from twenty to sixty per cent. Two 
years ago the pile-drivers and the fisher- 
men on the Great Lakes became a part 
of the Association, and their unions were 
immediately recognized and their wages 
increased. So it runs throughout all the 
branches ; the marked improvements in 
the conditions of the workers become 
noticeable immediately following their 
affiliation with the international associa- 
tion. 

What is the secret of the success of 
the Longshoremen’s Association? No 
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doubt much of it is due to the executive 
ability of the officers and the splendid dis- 
cipline which prevails throughout. This 
discipline, which is unequaled by that of 
any other union of unskilled workers in 
the country, has made possible a strict 
adherence to trade agreements, which 
in turn has given employers confidence 
in the organization. If a local violates 
an agreement, the punishment is swift 
and sure. In some instances the Inter- 
national has not only revoked the char- 
ter of the offending local, but has actually 
placed other union men at work :n the 
places of the strikers. A few such lessons 
go far to impress on union men the fact 
that their word given collectively is as 
sacred as if given individually. Contracts 
signed in one branch of the industry have 
been held inviolate even if another branch 
was engaged in a strike. The Longshore- 
men’s Association is an “ industrial” 
union, but it will not tolerate sympathetic 
strikes where agreements exist. 

But perhaps the real secret of success 
lies in the centralization of authority 
when dealing with employers. While 
each local union enjoys the largest meas- 
ure of autonomy in regulating its own 
affairs, in all dealings with employers the 
authority is centralized in the officers to 
a greater extent than in any other labor 
union in America. No local union can 
send delegates to a wage conference with- 
out first giving them full power to act. 
Fach delegate must have credentials 
showing that he has full authority to act 
for his union or he will not be seated. 
In nearly all labor unions representatives 
are required to act according to their 
instructions and sign agreements subject 
to ratification of their unions. Not so 
with the longshoremen. Once their rep- 
resentatives sign an agreement, the mat- 
ter is settled. Not once in the history 
of the organization has this centralization 
of authority proved a mistake, for no 
delegate has ever betrayed his trust, 
The representatives realize that, while 
they have the power, they also have the 
responsibility. 

‘Some of the best agreements we ever 
got with employers were signed in the 
early hours of the morning after an all- 
night conference,” said President Keefe. 
“Ihe employers get tired out and are 
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sometimes caught off their guard. Our 
delegates must have full authority to act 
under such circumstances and be pre- 
pared to sign at the psychological mo- 
ment.” 

These annual wage conferences be- 
tween the longshoremen and their em- 
ployers are interesting. Fully ninety-five 
per cent. of the membership is working 
under agreements, practically all of 
which provide for a closed shop. The 
contracts make provision, however, that 
if the union is unable to furnish all the 
men wanted, the employer is at liberty 
to hire others. 

The wage conferences last days and 
sometimes weeks at a time, each side 
trying to get an advantage. A great 
deal of diplomacy is often shown. The 
representatives of the men frequently 
argue for a day on some point that is to 
them really of minor importance. The 
employers, fearing there is some trick 
behind it, argue against conceding the 
point. Suddenly, at a signal understood 
by the labor representatives, one dele- 
gate will offer to withdraw the demand 
in consideration of being granted some 
other advantage which has not been 
pressed at all. The employers readily 
consent, thinking they have scored a vic- 
tory, when in reality they have played 
into the hands of their adversaries, con- 
ceding them the point they most wanted. 
More than once have the employers real- 
ized when it was too late that they had 
been outgeneraled by their opponents. 

In spite of the long arguments, the 
relations between both sides are usually 


- harmonious. ‘There have been compara- 


tively few strikes in the organization, 
while the meeting together in joint con- 
ference has done much to broaden the 
vision of both employers and employees. 

“ Look at the appearance of our dele- 
gates,” said President Keefe during a 
recent wage conference. “In our first 
conference with our employers in Cleve- 
land in 1899 we were rather an uncouth 
lot. I felt almost ashamed of the ap- 
pearance of our delegates. Many of 
them wore their working clothes, and 
some were partly intoxicated. To-day 
they are as fine appearing workingmen as 
can be found anywhere. The change 
can be attributed largely to seven years 
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of joint conferences and trade agree- 
ments.” 

The flexibility of the Longshoremen’s 
Association is wonderful. It is an “ in- 
dustrial”’ organization, aiming to unite 
under one head all the men in the indus- 
try. At the same time each branch is 
allowed strict craft autonomy in regu- 
lating wages and working conditions, 
subject to an appeal to the International. 
Thus it embraces at the same time all 
the features of “industrialism” and 
“craft autonomy,” issues opposite to 
each other which cause a division in 
every convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

It is not alone on that point that the 
Longshoremen’s Association is unique 
among American labor unions. It has 
united in one organization the steam 
dredge engineer at a salary of $3,000 a 
year with the dock laborer at $2 a day. 
The dredge engineer may not associate 
socially with his humbler brother, but he 
it was who made the first overtures for 
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closer affiliation. The licensed pilot who 
steers a magnificent ship into port may 
perhaps refuse to notice the humble 
package freight handler standing on the 
dock, but the pilot was glad to seek 
affiliation with the freight-handler in the 
hope of securing “ recognition ” for his 
own union. 

Comprehensive as is this organization 
in its present form, the ambitions of its 
leaders are not yet fulfilled. The sys- 
tem of penalizing vessel-owners is now 
confined to the Great Lakes. The lead- 
ers are aiming to extend it to cover the 
oceans as well. Through an arrange- 
ment with the dock laborers of Great 
Britain and other countries, it will prob- 
ably be but a short time until a vessel- 
owner loading with non-union men in 
England or Australia will be penalized 
when the vessel unloads in America. 
Thus will the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion become “ industrial” and “ interna- 
tional” in the fullest meaning of the 
terms. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


Special Correspondent of The Outlook in South America 


r i \HE “ Pan-American Railway” is 
a figure of speech, not a pros- 
pective entity. It signifies sim- 

_ ply a route, a chain of railways. One 

link in this chain has assumed the name 

—a very good name for the railway com- 

pany now building in southern Mexico 

to the Guatemala line to conjure by; an 
assumption justifiable in view of the vast 
beyond it leads to. ‘The great idea is 
largely a matter of sentiment. But sen- 
timent is a greater economic factor than 
it is often given credit for. This is 
particularly true when it becomes an 
international sentiment—even a multi- 
national sentiment, so to speak—sup- 
porting a project conceived in altruistic 
enthusiasm. The practical, or at least 
the commercial, value of the great proj- 
ect, like that of the “ Cape-to-Cairo” 
scheme, has doubtless been very greatly 
overestimated. On the other hand, its 
higher value is perhaps beyond esti- 


mation. In its aspects as a through 
line over which people will travel from 
end to end, and over which freight will 
pass, say from New York to Buenos 
Aires, it can never be of much account. 
Some day there will probably be unin- 
terrupted railway communication from 
the Klondike and Cape Nome through 
to the Straits of Magellan—even making 
trans-Siberian connections across Ber- 
ing’s Straits. Not a few adventurous 
persons—record-making globe-trotters— 
will thus journey by rail the whole length 
of the Old World and the New. 

“Paris to Peking,” “‘ Cape Town to 
Cairo,” “‘ Boston to Buenos Aires ”’—the 
suggestions are fascinating. For the 
hardy traveler the geographical experi- 
ences will be worth while. The ideas 
are inspiring as well. But, practically, 
it is difficult to perceive how in their 
through-line aspects such axial routes can 
ever have any great value beyond their 
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service in the way of daily mail possibil- 
ities. For passenger or freight carrying 
purposes between widely separated ter- 
minals they could never compete with 
water routes, either in price or in celer- 
ity. Few persons except hopeless vic- 
tims of seasickness would care to brave 
the fatigue of a railway journey from 
New York to Buenos Aires, with its 
dust, smoke, and noise, when the trip 
could be made with all the comfort that 
great and swift modern steamships afford. 
The “ way traffic” in its larger sense is 
what will give such a line its chief value 
—the traffic all along the route between 
the various countries, the possibilities of 
easy transit from any one of these coun- 
tries to any other—and, above all, the 
strong international ties among the peo- 
ples of the three Americas joined ever 
the closer by these bands of steel. 

The Pan-American Railway project 
has been earnestly supported by the 
three Conferences of American Repub- 
lics. The Conference of Washington 
lifted it from the visionary to the practi- 
cal plane by its indorsement and by rec- 
ommending the survey of the proposed 
routes undertaken in behalf of the vari- 
ous governments concerned. The Con- 
ference of Mexico appointed a permanent 
committee on the project, and its action 
led to the sending of Mr. Charles M. 
Pepper tothe various countries concerned 
to report upon the railway situation and 
prospects there. Mr. Pepper’s concise 
report included much valuable informa- 
tion. The Conference of Rio de Janeiro 
recommended to the various republics 
concerned that in the construction of 
local lines the intercontinental route be 
followed so faras possible. Witha view 
to giving the various sections of the route 
the status and sanction necessary to 
attract the investment of capital, the 
completion of plans, specifications, and 
estimates by associations of engineers 
organized for the purpose by the several 
States was recommended, together with 
the determination as soon as possible 
of the concessions of land, subventions, 
interest guarantees, etc., that it might be 
advisable to grant; also that for each 
government there should be designated a 
person or center that should maintain 
itsclfin constant communication with the 


permanent committee on the project, 
ready to impart and obtain information 
and data. All this tends to bring nearer 
the desired consummations. 

Meanwhile, since the Conference of 
Rio de Janeiro there have been some 
notable new developments. The route 
adopted by the official survey follows 
very closely the chain of the Andes 
through Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, 
down into Bolivia, there connecting with 
the Argentine system. The links to be 
supplied represent enormous lengths of 
what promises to be some of the costliest 
railway construction in the world, while 
the prospects of remunerative traffic on 
these dreary stretches of cold upland 
do not seem at all inviting. 

Representations lately made point to 
a far more desirable route, which, avoid- 
ing the Andes and an adherence to the 
unattractive neighborhood of the west 
coast, would make an almost direct 
line through the interior of the conti- 
nent. After traversing Colombia by a 
favorable route, the line would pass 
entirely through Brazilian territory, until 
it entered Paraguay, where, at Asun- 
cion, it would connect with the Argen- 
tine system by lines now built or under 
construction. So attractive does this 
route look that American capitalists are 
said to stand ready to undertake at once 
a preliminary survey, and, in the event 
of a favorable report, to back the co- 
lossal enterprise, which would naturally 
receive substantial support from the 
Brazilian Government. It would open 
up the virgin territories of the now 
almost unpopulated States of Amazonas 
and Matto Grosso—each a sizable 
empire in extent. It is claimed that on 
the vast Matto Grosso tableland the 
altitude modifies the climate and makes 
it attractive for white immigration, with 
its practically boundless possibilities in 
the way of agriculture and grazing. In 
behalf of this route it is urged that, 
great as the difficulties of crossing the 
big rivers might be, they are surmount- 
able, by modern engineering resources, 
with immensely less trouble and cost 
than would be mountain construction in 
the Andes. In crossing the Amazon, 
and perhaps other great rivers, ferries 
would naturally be resorted to. 
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While such a railway might not serve 
for international communication in South 
America so directly as the Andean route, 
indirectly it might prove of greater serv- 
ice by making directly accessible and 
practically available the numerous great 
waterways of the Amazon and La Plata 
systems, which always must be invaluable 
transportation routes. Bolivia and Para- 
guay would profit immensely in this way. 
Again, Peru would be encouraged to real- 
ize the projected railway dines to connect 
her capital with the navigable waters of 
the Marafion or the Ucayali, thereby 
opening up for exploitation her rich and 
fertile eastern sections, affording new 
outlets by combined water and railway 
routes north to the Caribbean and east- 
ward and southward into many parts of 
Brazil, as well as into Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Argentina. Moreover, Peru would 
thereby obtain a great transcontinental 
route by way of the Amazon. Although 
Lima lies on the Pacific slope, her future 
greatness appears to lie in the develop- 
ment of her magnificent Atlantic slope, 
her largest, richest, and most productive 
section. ‘This would make her more of 
an Atlantic than a Pacific State. This 
trans-Brazilian “ Panama to Paraguay ” 
line thus appears to present many fasci- 
nating possibilities, and may mean some 
wonderful transformations for South 
America. Brazil has in contemplation 
several important transverse routes ex- 
tending her systems centering at Rio 
and Sao Paulo far into the interior to 
Paraguay, Bolivia, and the State of Matto 
Grosso. In connection with these rail- 
ways this great Pan-American.line within 
her own territory would prove of im- 
mense strategic and economic value. 

The Pan-American Railway in its con- 
summating aspects is a question of a 
more or less distant future. Of imme- 
diate concern, and of the most practi- 
cal moment, is that of adequate direct 
steamship communication between our 
country and South American ports be- 
yond the equator. Upon this largely 
depends the permanent success of the 
efforts so earnestly made to bring the 
great republic into more intimate rela- 
tions with its southern sisters. The 
desire for closer relations is mutual, 
but the instruments for achigving neigh- 
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borship are lacking. To be friendly in 


the deed we must know each other 
better; to this end better facilities for 
intercommunication are needed. With 
the completion of the Panama Canal 
will come speedy steamship communica- 
tion with the west coast and the possi- 
bility of quickly reaching Buenos Aires 
by way of Chili or southern Peru. All 
this is some years distant at the best. 
But the ocean commerce with the west 
coast can never be more than a baga- 
telle compared with the trade of the 
great east-coast ports and the wonderful 


- possibilities of their tributary regions. 


There is, therefore, a pressing need 
for first-class steamship communication 
under the American flag between the 
United States and Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. At these ports numer- 
ous lines of magnificent fast steamers 
with luxurious passenger accommoda- 
tions give constant communication to 
and fro, bringing from Europe the 
goods that rapidly increasing wealth 
and the necessities of growing pop- 
ulations demand. England, Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, Austria—all share 
in this great and profitable trade with 
steamship lines of their own. ‘The de- 
mand for American products is great; 
the potential market is practically un- 
limited. But in our efforts to profit by 
these favorable conditions we are heavily 
handicapped. Moreover, the lack of 
convenient direct communication dis- 
courages the traveling public of those 
countries from makimg the acquaint- 
ance of our own land. ‘They only hear 
about us; few of them knowus. Hence 
their interests abroad are firmly main- 
tained in connection with the European 
centers that they are kept constantly and 
continuously in touch with. There is 
now a monthly line of comparatively 
small and slow steamers between Rio 
and New York, making connections 
with Buenos Aires. These are invari 
ably crowded to discomfort going north. 
Besides a number of cargo boats with 
room for only a few passengers each 
there is no other direct communication 
with the United States. Hence, for most 


people in Argentina and Brazil, the only 
available route to us is the roundabout 
voyage by way of Europe. Consequently 
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few people from those parts of South 
America get to see us at all save those 
who come hither under the compulsion 
of imperative interest, business, or other- 
wise. And of these the majority travel 
by way of Europe. With rapid and at- 
tractive steamships running direct and 
catering in various ways to South Amer- 
ican tastes, as even the conservative 
English companies have in a degree 
learned to do, the situation would be 
quite changed—and greatly to our ben- 
efit. Even with weekly sailings such a 
line would offer facilities greatly inferior 
in point of frequency to those enjoyed 
by Europe, where to such ports as Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Southampton, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Vigo, Lisbon, Cadiz, Barcelona, Genoa, 
Naples, and Trieste, there are weekly or 
fortnightly sailings.of splendid steamers, 
many of them running with direct swift- 
ness from Buenos Aires, without touch- 
ing at Brazilian ports. 

Whatever opinion may be held con- 


cerning the question of steamship subsi- 
dies in general, it seems manifest that 
any responsible undertakings which might 
perform this inestimable international 
service should deserve all possible en- 
couragement that within reason our 
Government could give. Some conserva- 
tive and experienced business men fa- 
miliar with the situation, and who have 
looked the ground carefully over, tell me 
that the possibilities are encouraging 
for liberal inyestments of American 
capital. 

It is notable that the recent Confer- 
ence of American Republics gave its 
attention to the question of better steam- 
ship facilities between the various Amer- 
ican countries. In particular, it was 
recommended to the several Govern- 
ments that conventions should be con- 
cluded among themselves stimulating so 
far as possible rapid services by railway, 
steamship, and telegraph, as well as 
postal conventions to facilitate the rapid 
and economical carriage of samples. 


AN ENGLISH MAN OF LETTERS 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Victorian era is recalled by the 

publication of the “Life and 
Letters of Alfred Ainger.” Chiefly 
known on this side the Atlantic for his 
witty sayings and his admirable biogra- 
phies of Lamb and Crabbe, Canon Ain- 
ger was primarily regarded by his fellow- 
countrymen as an apostle of sweetness 
and light. All who came to know him, 
whether through hearing his sermons, 
his lectures, or his readings, or by meet- 
ing him at the modest social gatherings 
which it was his delight to frequent, felt 
that there radiated from him an influence 
making for moral and intellectual better- 
ment. This same influence permeated 
his writings, negligible in quantity when 
compared with the output of most mod- 
ern authors of reputation, but in quality 
notable. Restricted at times his outlook 
inay have been, but what he saw he saw 
with clear and steadfast vision, and in 


2 FASCINATING figure of the 


he Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger. B 
E ith Sichel. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50. 


his standards of life*and thought main- 
tained an idealism as inspiring as it is 
rare. 

His very appearance reflected, though 
not in full measure, the characteristics 
that made him at once a leader and a 
companion. Beneath a lofty brow beamed 
an eye that held all the freshness and 
enthusiasm of youth, even while it indi- 
cated mature thoughtfulness and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sorrows of 
humanity. Snow-white hair crowned a 
countenance of deeply intellectual but 
generously sympathetic cast. The artist 
in him was revealed in face and form 
and gesture, in the frail yet elastic figure, 
in the fine, nervous hands. And when 
he spoke the ear was quickly made 
aware that the first favorable impressions 
of the eye were not misgrounded. Yet 
it cannot be said that on closer acquaint- 
ance he would be found the same by all 
men. He had the failings of his quali- 
ties. If he thought profoundly he felt 
keenly, and was pronounced in his per- 
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sonal as in his literary, artistic, and 
musical affinities and dislikes. His biog- 
rapher well describes him when she says : 
“Charitable he was more than most 
men, and almost as prejudiced as he was 
charitable ; full of deep Christian humil- 
ity, yet with such an eye for folly that his 
tongue often dealt in mordant satire. A 
lover of the obvious, but so fastidious 
that he sometimes seemed capricious or 
unjust; dependent on good company, 
and also acreature of moods, of formida- 
ble silences which none could break, till 
some chance word that took his fancy 
cuanged the weather, and the sun burst 
forth again.” His was, in a word, a 
strangely elusive personality, but a per- 
sonality winsome even to those denied 
the plumbing of its depths. 

In his case environment seems to have 
played an exceptional part in accentu- 
ating the gifts of nature and in deter- 
mining the development of his many- 
sided ego. In the influences under which 
he fel! during the crucial formative 
period, Ainger was singularly fortunate, 
It is true that when still in his infancy 
he was deprived of a mother’s loving 
care and guidance ; but in his father, at 
once a dreamer and a man of affairs, a 
scientist and a wit, he found a friend and 
playmate as well as watchful guardian, 
and much of the peaceful serenity and 
cheery optimism of the after years must 
have been a direct product of their inti- 
mate comradeship. In his father’s house, 
too; he had the run of a well-stocked 
library and opportunity to cultivate his 
taste for art and music. Nor did his 
literary sympathies find entire vent in 
reading and juvenile attempts at author- 
ship. ‘* When he was still quite small,” 
we are reminded, “he loved to act a 
part and to mystify, even in the common- 
est domestic incidents of life. The only 
story of his childhood still extant is 
characteristic enough. His stepmother 
had sent him upstairs to see what the 
baby of the moment was about. . He 
returned with a grave but unconcerned 
air. ‘The baby,’ he said, ‘is sucking 
needles, sitting with its legs hanging 
over the window-sill.’” His histrionic 
ability was fostered by his sisters, and 
as he grew older the actor in him be- 
came more conscious. Larger scope and 
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greater incitement to the exercise of this 
gift came when he was sent to the board- 
ing-school kept by the excellent Dr. 
King at Carlton Hill. Here he found 
among his classmates the sons of Charles 
Dickens and’ Macready, and thus he was 
brought into the most delightful personal 
contact with Boz himself. ‘I have seen 
and have touched him,” was all he could 
say after the first evening spent at Dick- 


-ens’s home, and from his school days he 


took part for several years in the private 
theatricals that, to use his own words, 
drew to Tavistock House “the best wit 
and fancy and culture of the day.” 

His fondness for the stage never left 
him, and it is not at all improbable that 
he would have adopted it as his vocation 
had it not chanced that, side by side 
with the influence of Dickens, there 
came into his life another influence far 
more potent in shaping his character and 
career. The strong religious convictions 
that were his by right of sturdy Hugue- 
not ancestry had slumbered in the easy- 
going latitudinarianism of his father’s 
views; they were now aroused to an 
intense and abiding enthusiasm by the 
preaching of Frederick Denison Maurice. 
Sunday after Sunday he sat in Lincoln 
Inn’s Chapel at the feet of this great 
Christian, grasping as never before the 
verities of life. From Maurice he re- 
ceived the seriousness of purpose which 
his nature craved and needed. In later 
days, indeed, Ainger was wont to declare 
that he owed everything to Maurice, and 
certainly he owed to him the impulse to 
take Orders, and something, too, of the 
almost preternatural keenness of his 
moral sense. How deeply the Chapel 
teachings sank into his soul may be seen 
from a letter he wrote when but eighteen 
to one destined to be a lifelong friend: 


You don’t know, my dear fellow, how glad 
I am to find you like Kingsley so =a l 
felt sure you would if you read him, but I 
doubted whether you would bring yourself 
to make a beginning. I feel quite convinced 
myself that both these writers, Kingsley and 
Maurice, are earnest and sincere in their 
endeavor to draw people to the Spirit and the 
truth—feeling what indeed is most manifest, 
that the English Church is clinging desper- 
ately to the letter and trusting to the brui 

reed of forms and conventionalities. Maurice 


says he is convinced that a theology which 
does not correspond to the deepest feelings 
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of our hearts is not a true theology,and I am 
sure he is right. People say that all specu 
lation and inquiry are futile, nay impious— 
that we are commanded to receive the truths 
of the Bible on faith. So we are, and have 
reason to be deeply grateful that that com- 
mand was given to us. Since these words, 
from the lips of God himself, “ He that be- 
lieveth in me, though he were dead yet shall 
he live,” changed the whole current of the 
world’s thoughts, and gave to man that hope 
which, thank God, is his life indeed, now 
and forever—nothing but faith ever quick- 
ened that command ina man’s heart. But 
there is ——e in the Bible that forbids 
man to increase his knowledge of his Father 
in heaven. 

This letter is remarkable for a twofold 
reason. In the first place, as his biog- 
rapher suggests, it might be cited as a 
complete summary of Ainger’s religious 
views on the last day of his life. It is 
also remarkable as being written by one 
who, never worldly, was always a man of 
the world. The eighteen-year-old lad 
penning this serious and earnest com- 
munication was not, as may be imagined, 
a mystic in embryo, a recluse living 
within himself and shunning his fellows. 
On the contrary, he was distinctly a 
social being, loving and lovable, alive 
with the mere joy of living. When he 
relaxed he relaxed utterly, and this trait, 
too, persisted until his death. Horace 
Smith, to whom the letter quoted was 
addressed, has left a portrait showing 
vividly the cleavage between the Ainger 
of study and pulpit and the Ainger of 
every-day intercourse. He writes: 

I first became ‘acquainted with Alfred 
Ainger when we met at King’s College, Lon- 
don. We were of the same year in college, 
and of the same age within a month’ or two. 
I remember that, at first, before I knew his 
name, I called him “ the whistling boy.” He 
used to perch upon a desk in one of the 
class-rooms, always in some as COM 
torted attitude, generally whistling a sonata 
of Beethoven, or the “ Carnival of Venice,” 
with variations, perhaps humming the same 
in a low, sweet tenor voice. He was always 
full of fun, even of some mischief, but he had 
no physical strength for sports of any kind ; 
and so ae was he in appearance that 
people would wonder if he could live through 
the year. During the three years we were 
together at King’s College I don’t think we 
did much work, except ‘iin the English liter- 
ature class, where we were graciously pleased 
to write essays for Professor Brewer, whom 
we enthusiastically admired. 


Here again the boy was father to the 


man. Outside of his services to the 
5 


growth of the religious spirit, the great 
fact of'Canon Ainger’s life was his love 
for literature. At Cambridge University, 
whither he migrated from King's College 
and where he made a serious impression 
on his contemporaries, he found congen- 
ial soil for the blossoming both of his 
religious and his literary instincts. When 
he matriculated, the Crimean War was 
still in progress, a feeling of insecurity 
and doubt prevailed, and a reaction had 
set in against the utilitarian spirit of the 
age. With the undergraduates who pon- 
dered the problems alike of the day and 
of eternity Ainger immediately allied 
himself, and the result to him was, on the 
intellectual side, the stimulation of: his 
pen to constructive criticism of a high 
order, and on the religious side the de- 
termination to follow the promptings in- 
spired by Maurice and enter the Church 
instead of the Law, for which he had 
studied in a desultory way. He was 
ordained in September, 1860, and the 
same month became the curate of a small 
church in a country parish. 

Here again he was fortunate, for with 
his vicar’s family he found a home life 
that provided the sympathy and spiritual 
stimulus that his sensitive temperament 
required. But it soon became evident to 
him that parochial work was not his mis- 
sion. As has been said, he was intense 
in his personal as well as his intellectual 
affinities and dislikes, and while there 
were many of his parishioners who could 
and did strike a responsive chord, there 
were others to whom he was indifferent 
andcold. “ Among the poor, as among 
the rich, his sympathy was with the indi- 
vidual, and while in one cottage’ his talk 
would flow with ease, in another he would 
have nothing to say. “In many ways, 
however, he gained the respect and good 
will of all, and perhaps chiefly through the 
readings which he gave every week to a 
mixed audience of magnates and peas- 


ants. His discriminating taste, his in- ~ 


sight into the subtleties of human nature, 
hts remarkable voice, and his dramatic 
ability combined to render him an inter- 
preter of the highest order, and if the 
subject matter of his readings, like that 
of his sermons, was occasionally above 
the capacity of his auditors, he never 
failed to hold their attention and to open 
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to their imagination new vistas of de- 
light. Similarly, he enriched their minds 
by the music with which he beautified 
the church services, barren almost to 
dreariness before his advent. | 
But when all is said, his rural ministry 
can hardly be called a success, any more 
than the work of the succeeding two 
years during which he served as assistant 
master at a boys’ school. His years of 
achievement really began with his con- 
nection with the Temple, a connection 
formed on the chance suggestion of ar 
acquaintance who proposed that he jour- 
ney to London and try for the Readership 
then vacant. Having once heard his 
voice, the Benchers elected him unani- 
mously. ‘Than that which ultimately fell 
to him—the Mastership of the Temple— 
no other post could have been more con- 
genial, He was brought into contact 
with a congregation able to appreciate 
and profit by his gifts, his entire envi- 
ronment was such as to develop these to 
their maximum, and, above all, he had 
leisure to read and to think and to write. 
It was in 1866 that he entered the 
Temple, and except for a brief interval 
his name was associated with it until the 
day of his death, nearly forty years later. 
As Reader it was part of Ainger’s 
duties to preach Sunday afternoons and, 
in the absence of the Master, Sunday 
mornings. From the beginning his ser- 
mons, delivered to one of the most critical 
audiences in England, won him enviable 
distinction. Their quality is best de- 
scribed by his old friend Dr. A. W. 
Ward, the present Master of Peterhouse, 
who declares that they sprang from and 
refreshed the soul. Yet he was not 
and could not have been a “ popular ” 
preacher in the common acceptation of 
theterm. Eloquence, it might almost be 
' said, was a thing distasteful to him. 
Still, he had an eloquence peculiarly his 
own and exceedingly effective for his 
particular audience. “ His fine literary 
sense,” aS an anonymous eulogist has 
pointed out, “ his wide reading, his spir- 
itual perception, and his gift of humor, 
kept ever in strict subordination to the 
proprieties of the pulpit but playing with 
lambent light over the gravity of his 
‘theme, enabled him to produce an im- 
pression not less deep, though more sub- 
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tle, than is achieved by eloquence of the 
more obvious kind. At times his ser- 
mons had all the charm and point of the 
most highly finished essay. On other 
occasions, when his feelings were stirred 
by some great public event, or by the 
death of some master in Israel whose 
memory he delighted to honor, his ear- 
nestness and his happy choice of words 
carried him to a very high level of pulpit 
oratory. Always the beautiful modula- 
tion of his voice and his exquisite elocu- 
tion enhanced the pleasure of his hear- 
ers.” 

Always, too, he preached orthodox 
doctrine, dwelling on the sinfulness of 
sin and the necessity of establishing and 
enforcing strict ethical canons. This 
point of view he carried from his eccle- 
siastical to his secular writings, with the 
result, in the opinion of some, of impair- 
ing his value as a critic of art and litera- 
ture. But it cannot be denied that the 
moral sense has an important place in 
criticism, and wherever that sense had 
need of free and vigorous expression 
Ainger was not found wanting. Where 
he did fall short was in sometimes per- 
mitting his judgment to be led woefully 
astray by his enthusiasms for a favorite 
writer or musician. His pronounce- 
ments then savored of personal opinion 
rather than authoritative scholarship. 
Yet a scholar he undoubtedly was, and 
even when he erred he usually made 
amends in a way to instruct and delight. 

Such is the picture of Canon Ainger 
that disengages itself from the pages 
before us. ‘There is much else to which 
attention might be drawn—his friend- 
ships, his home life, and his unfailing 
fund of wit and humor, on which last 
Miss Sichel lays perhaps too much stress. 
For, after all, the true significance of a 
man is to be grasped by contemplating, 
not the jest and gambol of his moments 
of relaxation, but the labors of his serious 
hours. She might, too, have left.a clearer- 
cut impression by more rigid exercise of 
her editorial prerogatives in the matter 
of the correspondence, not all of which 
seems deserving of preservation. But, 
taken as a whole, her volume is a not 
unworthy memorial to one whose influ- 
ence must surely extend beyond his day 
and generation, 


Comment on Current Books 


A story of intrigue which fails 
40° a to hold the interest or stimulate 

the curiosity. (Affairs of State. 
By Burton E. Stevenson. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 


The Apocalypes The Professor of Divinity 
of St. John at Cambridge, England, 
presents here a work of 
the solid learning to be expected from such 
a source. To the Introduction -alone two 
hundred pages are given. The essential 
unity of the Apocalypse is strongly main- 
tained, though it is admitted that some frag- 
ments of an older work may possibly be 
imbedded in it. As to its author, whether 
he were John the Apostle or John the Pres 
byter, Professor Swete, while inclining to 
the former, grants that “a fair case may be 
made for either view.” He agrees with the 
nearly unanimous voice of early Christian 
tradition in assigning the date to the period 
of persecution under the Emperor Domitian 
(90-96 A.D.). The purpose was the same as 
that of the Book of Daniel—to encourage suf- 
ferers for their faith to constancy. The book 
is “in form an epistle, containing an apocalyp- 
tic prophecy ”"—a revelation of the glory of 
the exalted Christ, and of the suffering and 
final triumph of his militant Church—* in 
spirit and inner purpose it is a pastoral.” 
Professor Swete treats it as more than a 
product of the Christian spirit—as proceed- 
ing directly from the glorified Christ himself. 
Even the threatening addressed at the end 
to those who add to or take away from it is 
attributed to this high source—though with 
the qualification that it is not the mistaken 
act but the perverse spirit against which the 
warning is aimed. With its Introduction, 
Greek texts, Notes, and Indices, the volume 
supplies an unsurpassed apparatus for the 
study of a book at once obscure and fasci- 
nating. (The Apocalypse of St. John. By 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. , The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3.50.) 


and Eierature the Bible's place ia 
scheme of modern education. The Bible 
being in itself a library of books on various 
subjects and of various origin, its student 
needs what he needs in any library, in 
telligent direction for systematic and dis- 
Ccriminating study. This is what these 
“Outlines’”’ aim to give, and they are 


adapted to the varying needs of different 
classes, professional and non-professional, 


motived by a special or by a general inter- 
est. They give ample direction to the most 
recent works of Biblical scholars, with strict 
impartiality toward the supporters of diver- 
gent conclusions. A valuable feature of the 
volume is its series of more than twenty his- 
torical maps dating from the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. to the middle of the first century 
A.D. (Outlines for the Study of Biblical 
History and Literature. By Frank Knight 
Sanders, Ph.D., D.D., and Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Ph.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25, net.) 


A novel of the most sensational 
pevolded order, narrated by a man 
whose resemblance to his murdered friend 
results in a case of mistaken identity and a 
rapid succession of melodramatic episodes. 
(Blindfolded. By Earle Ashley Walcott. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 
$1.50.) 


There is something fresh 
and original about this 
book of travel. The 
writer is an entertaining and irresponsible 
guide whose interest is in humanity, and who 
manages to give a series of realistic impres- 
sions instead of the well-ordered facts and 
descriptions which are easily supplied by 
encyclopedia and photograph. She expresses 
herself in letters to her husband, and her 
observations are full of personal bits and 
scrappy digressions which will possibly ag- 
gravate the sober-minded ; but it is certainly 
true that natural impressions are made up of 
just such elements and that literary “ im- 
pressions ” are decidedly edited affairs. The 
Oriental life of Tunis is presented in all its 
color and variety, and the ruins of Carthage 
are suggested with quite an imaginative 
touch. The book is open to many criticisms, 
with iis bits of improbable romance and its 
free and easy style; but it is really interest- 
ing. The photographs, by Garrigues, a 
Tunis photographer, are unusually fine. (By 
the Waters of Carthage. By Norma Lori- 


By the Waters of 
Carthage 


mer. James Pott & Co., New York. $250, 
net.) 
Some twenty-five years ago 
Carthage of 


# the late Cardinal Lavigerie, 
well famed for his efforts 
to suppress Arab industry in enslaving Afri- 
cans, undertook systematic excavation of the 
site of ancient Carthage. The results of it, 
as continued by the White Fathers of Car- 
thage, under Pére Delattre, are given with 
many illustrations in this volume. While 
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Christian Carthage perished irrecoverably 
under its Saracen conquerors, Punic Car- 
thage, whose destruction is the eternal infamy 
of the Roman wolf, has yielded up many 
relics from her deep-buried grave. Even 
the sea in storms still casts up tiny scraps of 
her gold that escaped the clutches of her 
insatiate foe. No tomb of ancient empire is 
hung with a pall of more tragic pathos than 
that of the imperial city which her savage 
rival annihilated for the commercial reasons 
that still breed so much inhumanity. The 
tourist who visits northern Africa to-day 
will find this volume worth taking along. 
Where the author diverges from her story of 
the finds to matters of history or ethnology 
some inaccuracies appear, as in classing 
Turks as Semites together with Arabs and 
Jews. (Carthage of the Pheenicians. By 
Mabel Moore. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.50, net.) 


Don-A-Dreams is a “ Sen- 
timental Tommy,” although 
the conception lacks the buoyancy and spon- 
taneous humor of Mr. Barrie, and the story 
expresses the sensitive idealism of the vision 
ary, the dreamer of dreams, rather than the 
idealism of the really creative temperament, 
to whom the actual experiences of life are 
always vivid. Don lives in a shadow-world, 
_ and he lacks imaginative fire. But the book 
is written with charm and delicacy of obser- 
vation, embodying a love-story which gains 
in warmth and interest as it proceeds; and 
its consistent literary quality lifts it far 
above the level of ordinary fiction. (Don- 
A-Dreams. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. The 
Century Company, New York. $1.50.) 


These rules for every-day liv- 
ing are based largely on a 
principle of non-resistance 
worked cut more clearly in the writer’s pre- 
vious books. Here they are thrown. into 
simple, practical form, but the statements 
are so bare as to read like platitudes in many 
instances, and the manner is unnecessarily 
didactic. (Every-Day Living. By Annie 
Payson Call. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York. $1.50, net.) 


oe deft mingling of the 
romance of sentiment and 
the romance of old furni- 
ture. A sweet face reflected in a dainty old 
mirror is a graceful introduction to a pretty 
love-story. The author endues his hero’s 
mania for autiques with the charm of asso- 
ciation. Not the mere collector’s craze, but 
the flavor of stateliness and elegance of 
bygone days, is the real incentive for this 
young man’s search for the old and quaint. 
(The Face in the Girandole. By William 


Every-Day 
Living 


Girandole 
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Frederick Dix. Moffat, Yard & Co., New 
York. $2, net.) 


The G ‘ The German Empire is an 

increasingly interesting factor 
in present-day politics, and 
looms large in prophecies of the future. This 
prominence is due in part to the clever 
Kaiser’s restless energy, not at all character- 
istic of Teuton restraint—indeed, reminding 
one far more of Latin nervousness, vivacity, 
and vividness. But in far greater measure, 
Germany’s prominence, economically and 
politically, is due to the German people 
themselves, to their temperamental abhor- 
rence of the superficial and hurried, to their 
genius for organization, to their thorough 
attention to detail in evolving their political 
and commercial destinies. Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man and Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand, in their 
suggestive books, have helped us to under- 
stand how this prominence has logically 
arisen. The subject has now been further 
illuminated ir very serious and thorough- 
going fashion by Dr. Howard. Clearly, 
compactly, intelligently, discriminatingly, 
but not very picturesquely, he describes for 
us the founding of the Empire, the individual 
States which compose it, the position of the 
Emperor, the Bundesrath (and in the spelling 
of that name he follows William II.’s predi- 
lection), the Reichstag as the voice of the 
German people, Imperial legislation, the 
Chancellor and his duties, citizenship in Ger- 
many, the judiciary, the peculiar relation of 
Alsace-Lorraine to the Empire, the Imperial 
finances, and, finally and appropriately, he 
appends a translation of the text of the Im- 
perial Constitution. Such a work, carefully 
done, will probably proceed to further edi- 
tions; in them we hope to find chapters on 
German political parties, especially in view 
of the startling rise of Socialism as a political 
power, and also on Germany’s foreign policy, 
particularly as marked by the tendency 
towards colonial dominion. From Dr. How- 
ard’s list of subjects one may correctly sur- 
mise that he has attempted to do for Ger- 
many something of the comprehensive service 
done by Mr. Bryce for America, Mr. Bodley 
for France, and Sir Donald Wallace for 
Russia. To enjoy any of their works under- 
standingly, one should certainly have read a 
good general history of the country now 
described in its present constitutional as- 
pects. A translation of Dr. Howard’s book 
should certainly have been preceded by the 
reading of some good, up-to-date history of 
Germany, preferably Dr. Henderson’s. If 
possible, the more careful student should 
have read the seven volumes of “ Die Be- 
grundung des Deutschen Reiches ” by Hein- 
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rich von Sybel, and surely the two volumes 
already published of Prince Bismarck’s 
“Gedanken and Erinnerungen,” in the orig- 
inal or in English translations. (The German 


Empire. By Burt Estes Howard, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.) 


This volume, which has 

4 es, of been ten years or more in 
the making, is a product 
of municipal initiative, and does credit to all 
concerned in its publication. It is carefully 
written, well printed, and handsomely 
dressed. Naturally, its appeal is primarily 
to Massachusetts readers, but all students of 
early American history will derive useful in- 
formation from its pages. Middleboro men, 
if not Middleboro itself, played no inconsid- 
erable part in the annals of the colonies and 
of the youthful Republic, and Mr. Weston 
has not overlooked the picturesque and 
romantic possibilities of his theme in con- 
nection with the first settlement by the whites, 
the French and Indian Wars, and the War of 
the Revolution. Still later, in the Civil War, 
we see Middleboro assuming some degree of 
prominence, and the story of the conduct of 
its representatives on the battlefield is well 
told. Especial mention may also be made 
of Mr. Weston’s chapters on the ecclesiasti- 
cal, political, and social history of the town, 
giving a good idea of some of the earliest of 
New England institutions. There are other 
chapters which will doubtless be skipped by 
the general reader, chapters of a genealogi- 
cal or purely “official” character, but of 
course these were essential to the plan and 
purpose of the work, and have the merit of 
preserving and recording much that might 
otherwise be completely lost in the passage 
of time. (History of the Town of Middle- 
boro, Massachusetts. By Thomas Weston, 
A.M. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$5, net.) 


In Clive’s 
Command 


The mantle of popularity as an 
English writer of boys’ books 
may well descend from the late 
George A. Henty to the author of this story, 
which deals with the fight for India. It is 
full of thrilling adventure, and mingles the 
historical and romantic in acceptable pro- 
portion. (In Clive’s Command. By Her- 
bert Strang. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. $1.50.) 
Joggin’ Erlong” and othér 
Ertong dialect poems by Paul 


Laurence Dunbar are here bound in attract- 
ive form and illustrated with good ploto- 
graphs of negro life. The humor and ten- 
derness of the darky characters and the 
rhythmic quality of the verse are always a 
source of delight in Dunbar’s poetry. This 
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new edition is a charming gift-book. (Joggin’ 
Erlong. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. $1.50, net.) 


John Hay has already taken his 
wom Hay definite place in American his- 
tory. No one of our generation and perhaps 
no one in our history appealed more to 
contemporaries as uniting the attributes ofa 
gentleman, scholar, and statesman. It is a 
satisfaction to those who knew Mr. Hay well; 
and to that far wider circle of those who 
were merely his admirers, that the monu- 
mental volume just issued contains the ad- 
dresses by which we think he will be best 
known, such as the McKinley address before 
both Houses of Congress, or the Jackson 
address at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of the Republican party. It also con- 
tains certain addresses which Mr. Hay had 
prepared but had never delivered, such as 
the speeches intended for Chicago and New 
Orleans ; atnong these is the noble speech 
on “Franklin in France,” prepared for the 
Merchants’ Club in Chicago in December, 
1904, but not delivered, owing to the death 
of Mr. Hay’s brother—an address with which 
the volume begins. It is followed by the 
address on “ Omar Khayydm,” delivered at 
the dinner of the Omar Khayydm Club at 
London, and by that on Sir Walter Scott, 
delivered at the unveiling of the poet’s bust 
in Westminster Abbey in 1897. Other Lon- 
don speeches are those before the American 
Society, at the farewell banquet to Mr. Bay- 
ard, at the Independence Day banquet, at 
the Mansion House Easter banquet, 1898, 
at the annual dinner of the Royal Society, 
at the dinner of the “ Literary Fund,” and at 
the opening of the Robert Browning Garden, 
York Street, Walworth. Among the ad- 
dresses delivered in this country are those 
at the New York Chamber of Commerce 
dinner in 1891, on “ American Diplomacy ;” 
at the National Editorial Association’s meet- 
ing, on “ A Festival of Peace ;” at the Pan- 
American Exposition ; on receiving honorary 
degrees from Harvard and Princeton and at 
the University of California; at the Grand 
Army of the Republic’s encampment ; before 
the Ohio Society in January, 1903, on “ Pres- 
ident Roosevelt ;” for the seventieth birth- 
day of Edmund Clarence Stedman ; before 
the Press Parliament at St. Louis, on “ The 
Press and Modern Progress;” before the 
thirteenth annual Peace Congress at Boston, 
on “* America’s Love of Peace;” and, perhaps 
most simple and affecting of all, some 
remarks on Lincoln’s Faith made from Lin- 
coln’s pew in the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church at Washington on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 
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that church. As an author John Hay has 
been hitherto known by his delightful “ Cas- 
tilian Days” and “ Pike County Ballads,” 
and by his joint authorship with John Nicolay 
of the standard Life of Lincoln. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, however, the present 
volume will do much more than the ‘oregoing 
to establish Mr. Hay as a scholar and states- 
man, for it gathers into permanent and dig- 
nified form those discussions of public men 
and matters written during later and riper 
years. The present volume should be put 
into the hands, not only of every young 
American at home, but of every student of 
our institutions abroad. It is calculated to 
make every American reader prouder of our 
great Secretary of State; it will also give to 
every foreign student of our affairs a higher 
opinion of the richest American character 
and attainment. Whatever the occasion, 
Mr. Hay’s conversation and his more formal 
language were sure to be ripe, spontaneous 
yet restrained, and full of inspiration and 
suggestiveness. To use his words concern- 
ing another, his own speech was always 
characteristic of “the freedom of a master 
and the reserve of agentleman.” (Addresses 
of John Hay. The Century Company, New 
York. $2, net. Postage, 14c.) 


The author rightly calls his old 
comrades “ guerrillas ” and their 
enemies “ Yankees,” not with 
intent to annoy either’s susceptibilities, but 
because those were the terms familiarly used 
on both sides in war times. The spirit of 
the author is fair and his admiration of 
_ courage impartial. Every one who rode with 
Mosby had exciting experiences, hot fighting, 
fast riding, and narrow escapes. This is a 
plain, clear narrative, told with no pretense 
of literary grace or historical accuracy, but 
with abundance of stirring incident. (Rem- 
iniscences of a Mosby Guerrilla. By John 
W. Munson. Moffat, Yard & ‘Co,, New 
York. $2, net.) 


As early as 1609 William 
Lithgow set out on the first 
of the three long journeys 
described in his “ Totall Discourse.” Like 
Coryat in his “ Crudities,” Lithgow loves to 
indulge in quaint quotation and odd apos- 
trophes and adjectives, but he has not Cor- 
yat’s humor, either conscious or unconscious. 
His work contains many picturesque de- 
scriptions of cities and customs as they 
seemed in the early seventeenth century to 
the eyes of a roving Englishman. He was 


Mosby’s 
Guerrillas 


An Old-Time 
Traveler 


tortured in Spain as a spy, and thereafter 
ceased his wanderings, which covered, he 
tells us, over 36,000 miles, chiefly traversed 
on foot. The narrative is well worth reprint- 
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ing in the Library of Travels which contains 
the works of Coryat, Purchas, and Kaemp- 
fer. (The Totall Discourse of the Rare 
Adventures and Painefull Peregrinations of 
long Nineteene Yeares Travayles from Scot- 
land to the most Famous Kingdomes in 
Europe, Asia, and Affrica. By William Lith- 
gow. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$3.25.) 


, It is no small service which 
— supplies, in this period of 

quickened interest in Orien- 
tal religions, a brief digest of a religious 
system than which, as Professor Max Miiller 
affirms, few are more instructive. The same 
authority tells us that we owe more in the 
study of this system to the author of this 
compact “ Outline” than to any other scholar. 
The Vedanta (literally the Veda-end) denotes 
the highest aim of the Vedas, the Holy 
Scriptures of Hinduism. It is to teach what 
is a religion and a philosophy in one—that 
the self in man is identical with the Self 
of the Self-existent Being; to refute objec- 
tions to the doctrine and to draw conclusions 
from it. Emerson’s lyric, “ Brahma,” well 
expresses it. Jesus also implies the essen- 
tial identity of the human and the divine, 
qualified by a difference, a personal other- 
ness, which the Vedanta ignores ; and while 
the Vedanta divinizes pure intelligence, the 
Christian Scriptures divinize righteousness. 
Hindu intellectualism leads into pessimism, 
as Schopenhauer shows ; Christian ethicism, 
to the overcoming of evil with good. The 
reader of the present “ Outline” who cares 
for more details will find them in Max 
Miiller’s translation of the Upanishads (7. e. 
doctrines), which form the basis of the 
Vedic religion and philosophy. (Outline of 
the Vedanta System of Philosophy. By 
Paul Deussen. Translated by J. H. Woods 
and C. B. Runkle. The Grafton Press, New 
York. $1, net.) 


ee This third edition of Fore- 
man’s “ The Phiippine Isl- 
slands 

_ ands” includes chapters on 

our administration of the Archipelago since 
the treaty of peace with Spain. The volume 
is both lucid and impartial. It is, indeed, 
written in a spirit too purely academic to be 
altogether interesting. Certainly the author 
writes neither an indictment nor a defense of 
the Americans. He justifies some of the criti- 
cisms in detail offered by the American Anti- 
Imperialists. He declares that the “ water 
cure” was a method “ adopted by the Amer- 
icans,” and “ was quite inefficacious, because 
the victim was usually disposed to say any- 
thing, true or false, for his own salvation.” 
He gives a wholly colorless description of 
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Aguinaldo’s capture, which he characterizes 
as a “remarkable performance of consum- 
mate skill, but unworthy of record in the annals 
of military glory.” Hedescribes the Aglipay 
movement as primarily political rather than 
religious, and apprehends that under a purely 
native church “ there would be danger of the 
natives returning to paganism and fetich- 
ism.” But, on the other hand, it is impossi- 
ble to read Mr. Foreman’s history and believe 
that under Aguinaldoa free government could 
have been established. Aguinaldo had or- 
ganizing capacity and a certain adroitness ; 
but his “ present position sufficiently indicates 
to what disastrous political failure military 
success in his campaign would have led him.” 
Mabini showed his capacity to draw up a 
constitution which was “ a fair proof of intel 
lectual. achievement. But that is not suffi- 
cient; the working of it would probably 
have been as successful as the Government 
of Hayti, because the Philippine character 
is deficient in disinterested thought for the 
common good.” There is intelligence enough 
to form an oligarchy, but not public spirit 
enough to form a republic. The Filipinos’ 
idea of independence Mr. Foreman does not 
regard as worthy of being seriously consid- 
ered. There are three parties among the 
Filipinos. The Federalists, or “ American 
istas,” desire American sovereignty to be 
retained. The Nationalists desire autonomy, 
but under an American protectorate; in 
other words, they wish the power to govern 
themselves while America assumes all inter- 
national responsibility for their actions. The 
Irreconcilables desire to have the Americans 
sent away and leave the islanders to them- 
selves. Their position is logical, but Mr. 
Foreman has abundant reason for his opin- 
ion: “ It is doubtful whether entire severance 
from American or European control would 
last a year, because some other Power, 
Asiatic or European, would seize the col- 
ony.” There isa fourth plan, which Mr. 
Foreman does not mention—a treaty in which 
all the great worid Powers should join, guar- 
anteeing to the Filipinos their independence. 
We do not believe that the other Powers 
would,and we do not think America shoud, 
join in such a treaty, unless some one of the 
Powers would assume the responsibility for 
seeing that the Filipinos fulfilled their inter- 
national obligations. Mr. Foreman adds that 
“the cry for independence has considerably 
abated since the Secretary of War,Mr. W.H. 
Taft, visited Manila in August, 1905, and 
publicly announced that America intended 
to retain the islands for an indefinitely long 
period.” On the whole, it may be said of this 
volume that it is in spirit judicial, and thatas 
a history it abundantly justifies in general 
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the policy which has been pursued by Amer- 
ica, though not without criticising it in detail. 
(The Philippine Islands. By John Fore- 
man, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. net.) 

, In order to understand 
meense Childhood the life of civilized races 
we must study the life of savage races, and 
in order to understand the life of savage 
races we must study the childhood of the 
savage. There can hardly be savage tribes 
more interesting, instructive, and important 
in child development than are those which 
we know under the name of Kafirs, for in 
Mr. Kidd’s pages we see that it is only after 
the age of adolescence in their young that 
degenerating tendencies arise. Hence the 
duty of the Englishman should be to empha- 
size and strengthen the various faculties of 
the Kafir children, especially the faculty of 
imagination, so that the little savages may be 
able to restrain the later blighting tendencies 
which have not unnaturally made the white 
man impatient with the average adult Kafir’s 
sensuality, indolence, inordinate vanity, and 
frequently ludicrous self-assertion—qualities 
which far outweigh the savage’s general 
native cheerfulness and good nature. The 
volume is a distinct addition to popular 
knowledge of anthropology and ethnography. 
(Savage Childhood: A Study of Kafir Chil- 
dren. By Dudley Kidd. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3.50.) 


This short series of 
lectures on the basis 
of Christian faith 
was called for by the interest of undergrad- 
uates at Cambridge, England, in the discus- 
sion of religious questions, and is thoroughly 
judicious and constructive. The truth of 
religion is not absolutely free, says the lec- 
turer, from all illusion, but it is dynamically 
related to absolute truth, leading forward 
out of darkness into light. “ Faith is an 
experiment which ends in an experience.” 
It must start from the postulate that “our 
higher reason is in vital communion with the 
Power which . . . moves . . . chiefly in the 
spirit of man.” The pgqints at issue are 
theories about the revelation, not the revela- 
tion itself—‘‘the mode of believing, feeling, 
and acting with regard to God, the world, 
and our own souls, which was shown by 
Jesus Christ to be the true way.” The world 
is still young ; the gospel “ still almost in its 
infancy ; growing experience may be trusted 
to vindicate it as “the true interpretation of 
existence.” This book may be confidently 
commended to the attention of all who have 
any interest in its subject. (Truth and 
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Falsehood in Religion. By William Ralph 
Inge, M.A., D.D. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.50, net.) 


The distinct 
The Williams and Marys shaping of great 


in Holland and England 


history may generally be traced back to cer- 
tain personalities. This is true whethe. 
sharply defined characters favor or oppose 
popular movements—indeed, in the latter case 
obstinate antagonism often only strengthens 
the cause of the majority. More than is sup- 
posed, political tendencies in Holland and 
England have been shaped by the influence 
of two women, both Stuart princesses, one 
the wife of the Stadtholder, William II., 
Prince of Orange, and the other of that 
greater William of Orange, born “a weakly, 
puny infant,” who made himself one of the 
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strongest men in history. The first woman 
was Mary, daughter of Charles I. of Eng- 
land; the second, the far more influential 
Mary, daughter of James II. In 1689 the 
second William and Mary ascended -the 
English throne. The present volume is 
really a history of Holland from 1638 to 1689. 
The earlier date marks the visit of Marie de 
Médicis, widow of Henry IV. of France, the 
earliest link in the chain of events which led 
to the first marriage of a Stuart princess 
with a prince of the House of Orange. 
Though the Baroness van Nyevelt writes in 
strained and dignified style, the picturesque- 
ness of her subject matter gives vividness 
to every page of her interesting narrative. 
(Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638- 
1689. By the Baroness Suzette van Zuylen 
van Nyevelt. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, $4, net.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


THE NEGRO QUESTION AGAIN 


I, 


The negroes of the better class in the 
South are pretty generally accused of con- 
donation for black criminals and of a will- 
ingness to shield them from deserved legal 
punishment. But when we canvass this 
class of negroes, we find that the accusation 
is denied as generally and as _ insistently 
as it is made. And continually the accu- 
sation is made by reputable whites, and 
continually is it denied by reputable blacks. 
So there must be truth, or at least verisimili- 
tude, in both sides—and the following is, 
from our view-point, the unvarnished truth. 

The accusation of the whites would be 
correct if it sounded thus: The negroes, 
under present conditions, are very reluctant 
to assist in bringing accused members of 
their race to the officers of the law (but not 
that “they condone crime”). And the ne- 
groes’ position can still be truthfully stated 
thus: We are absolutely opposed to crime; 
we are perfectly willing to see black crimi- 
nals punished according to the same just 
and legal methods employed against other 
criminals. 

To one who knows the conditions there is 
not the slightest contradiction in these state- 
ments. The negro citizen is absolutely op- 
posed to crime, and yet is by no means an 
enthusiastic hunter of black criminals. Why? 
Seek your answer in the case of every sheriff 
that is “overpowered,” in every jail that is 
“stormed and searched by a mob of indig- 
nant citizens,” in every “quiet and orderly 


“lynching,” in every court where Justice iscom- 


pelled to hurry her already dubious dispensa- 
tion because of the pressure of “ conservative 
citizens,” in every criminal punishment of a 
negro for misdemeanors against a white per- 
son such as the whites commit against ne- 
groes with absolute impunity, in every ac- 
quittal of a white man where a negro would 
be severely punished, and in every line of the 
daily news which tells of the indiscriminating 
rage of white men bent upon the murder of 
imprisoned black men against whom there is 
only accusation and often not one phrase or 
iota of proof. 

It would be well for thoughtful white men 
to stop and consider here: the rectification 
of these numerous wrongs, and hence the 
removal of the deadly effect upon the faith 
and loyalty of the decent negro population, 
are in white men’s hands. The law-abiding 
black has not one jot of sympathy for the 
criminal; but indiscriminate attack begets 
indiscriminate defense in all sorts and condi- 
tions of animals and men. It is a blind 
defense against a blind and brutal justice. 
It is the illogical induced by the illogical. 
It may be wanting in the few, but is the 
common impulse of the mass. 

When a self-respecting negro sees another 
black fleeing the officers of the law, he has 
no heart to give chase ; he cannot know that 
the man is surely guilty, but he knows that 
the guilt is by no means as certain as the 
punishment. And what if it be the “usual 
crime,” or, better, the usual charge ? Charged 
and guilty in this case are almost universally 
synonymous; then, if caught, there is the mob, 
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a taste of blood, an arousal of the animal in 
man, and a slaughter of the innocent. He 
may be guilty, he may be innocent—the 
escape of the guilty or the murder of the 
innocent—which is preferable? 

To be sure, there are many other condi- 
tions of like effect; for instance, the negro 
cannot be overenthusiastic in the support of 
a law in the making of which he has no 
share, and whose officers are sometimes so 
unwise as to proclaim and publish them- 
selves as his enemies. But the chief cause 
of allapparent disloyalty is the injustice of 
mob and court. 

It is plain, then, that we may tell the truth 
when we say that we are opposed to crime; 
and that the statement is not inconsistent 
with the charge that we are not enthusiastic 
supporters of the brand of “ justice” with 
which we are so intimately acquainted. 

WILLIAM PICKENS. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama. 


Il. 


The last word has not yet been spoken 
about the negro problem of the South. It 
was never more serious than it is to-day, and 
no man knows what the end will be. But all 
the quantities of the problem are not un- 
known. One fact stands before the Ameri- 
can people written so large that none can fail 
to read it: It is the duty of the white people 
of this country to help the negro. How this 
is to be done is the vital question, and the 
one of widest divergeace of opinion. I ven- 
ture only a suggestion or two. 

It is time that we should understand that 
the negro’s greatest need is not social or 
political equality—supposing that he ever 
needed these. That which is most in the 
way of the negro to-day is his low moral 
standard. All negro men are not thieves, 
and all negro women are not lacking in virtue; 
but the lack of the primal moral traits does 
not discount the negro with his race. The 
refusal of the military companies belonging 
to the United States army to disclose the 
names of the rioters at Brownsville, Texas, 
is not a surprising revelation of negro char- 
acter to Southern people. 

The negro needs no more encouragement 
to pity himself. The man who is told that 
he has been more sinned against than sinning 
generally goes on sinning. 

\busive language about Southern white 
people has ;:never helped the negro, and it 
never will. That sort of thing only puts a 
sharper edge on race feeling—which is an 
edve-tool, and needs to be handled with care. 

the negro must be taught to look to him- 
self. The pauper spirit, on the one hand, 
which makes of him a beggar or a thief, and 


the silly snobbishness that makes him whine 
because he is not allowed certain imaginary 
rights and privileges of a social sort, will 
never help him to better things. 

His home life must be regenerated. The 
white people of all sections should unite in a 
common effort to help him at this vital point. 
He needs a pure home more than he needs 
any sort of education in any schools that 
might be or have been established for his 
benefit. When he has learned to respect his 
own wife and mother more, the assaults upon 
white women will be materially lessened. 

Finally, every effort must be made to en- 
courage friendly relations between the races 
in the South. It is to be feared that they 
are not coming closer together, but getting 
farther apart. 

Lovick P. WINTER, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Hephzibah, Georgia. 


III. 


Whenever I have been troubled and per- 
plexed about grave problems, I have always 
tried to pursue the policy of getting down to 
realities—of getting just as near as possible 
to nature. I seldom permit many days to 
pass without digging in the earth with a hoe 
in my garden, or coming into touch with my 
chickens and pigs—these I know are a real- 
ity and not artificiality. 

In order that I may not get out of touch 
and sympathy with the real condition and 
needs of my people in the South, just as 
often as possible I get out among them on 
the plantations, far distant from any railroad 
or town, where I can get into touch with 
unlettered farmers, can sleep in their cabins, 
eat their food, can hear from tKeir own lips 
their stories of struggle and Sutcess. I have 
often secured more material for a speech in 
a half-hour’s talk with a negro farmer than 
from reading many books. I get many let- 
ters from students asking my advice about 
how to succeed as a public speaker or as a 
writer. I always reply that the first requisite 
is to have a real cause to talk about or write 
about, and to stick close to nature. The 
man who has a cause will never fail as an 
orator. With a cause, all the little tricks of 
gesture, voice, and what not, take care of 
themselves. All of this, however, is prelimi- 
nary. 

Recently I have been somewhat puzzled 
as to the real feeling of the masses of white 
people in the South regarding the elevation 
of the negro. I wanted to get away from 
the sensational politicians and newspapers 
and get at the heart of the average man. 
This opportunity, happily, was given me. 
Early in the summer I was asked by the 
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President and Board of Directors of the 
State Agricultural Fair at Mongomery, Ala- 
bama, to take charge of the Negro Depart- 
ment. It came about that one of the best 
spots on the Fair grounds was given to the 
race, and upon this spot the negroes of Ala- 
bama erected one of the best buildings among 
the whole group of Fair buildings, and they 
filled it to overflowing with exhibits of their 
progress in agriculture, in mechanics, in 
domestic work, in education, as business 
men, and as showing their moral and church 
growth. The Fair lasted one week. The 
attendance was tremendous. In the midst 
of rather excited racial feeling in the South, 
many were anxious as to the attitude of the 
whites—ladies and gentlemen—toward the 
negro building and the negro exhibits. I 
was in the building, except one day, during 
the whole week of the Fair. 

In the first place, let me say that every 
officer of the Fair, from President W. F. Van- 
diver down, including ladies and gentlemen, 
manifested just as much interest in the Negro 
Department as in any other part of the Fair. 
But the element in the situation which gave 
me most information and most light was the 
fact that for a whole week the negro building 
was literally crowded with white ladies and 
gentlemen from all parts of Alabama from 
morning till night. Those who came were 


for the most part farmers with their wives ~ 


and daughters, merchants, State and county 
officials, miners—in fact, every element of 
both sexes of Alabama life was represented. 
These were the real people who came by 
thousands every day. Of course members 
of my own race were present in large num- 
bers. During the entire week I did not hear 
one unkind or discouraging remark concern- 
ing the negro exhibit. The people who 
came not only praised the exhibit in the 
presence of negroes, but when the white 
people were overheard discussing it among 
themselves they expressed themselves as 
being proud of the progress of the black 
people of their State. Congratulations from 
the white people to the black people were 
just as hearty as they would have been in 
Boston or Chicago. 

Now, there are two points that I would 
call attention to. First, if the masses of 
white people had no interest in the progress 
of my race, it was not necessary for them to 
come to see the negro exhibit; and I am 
safe in saying that very few, if any, entered 
the grounds who did not come into the negro 
building. 

In the next place, it was not necessary for 
them to praise the exhibit in the presence of 
colored people; but if this was not sincere, 
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it certainly was not necessary for them to 
praise the evidences of negro growth when 
discussing the exhibit among themselves, 
unless they were honestly interested. 

During this entire week I did not hear of 
one unpleasant incident on the Fair grounds 
between the two races, notwithstanding the 
fact that the negroes went to see the exhibits 
of the white people as freely as the white 
people came to see theirs. 

On the last day of the Fair, Governor 
W. D. Jelks, who came upon the grounds 
for the purpose of speaking to the colored 
people, was so much pleased with the negro 
exhibit that he gave orders to the effect that 
the awards to negro exhibitors should be 
doubled in value. 

Let me repeat that my experience and 
observation more and more convince me 
that in the working out of any complicated 
problem there is nothing like getting down 
to realities and getting close to nature. 

BOoKerR T. WASHINGTON. 

Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

[Neither the intelligent negro nor the in- 
telligent white man ought to let such sporadic 
occurrences as the Atlanta riots confuse his 
mind in considering the relations of the 
negroes and whites in the United States. 
Mr. Pickens, a recent colored graduate of 
Yale University, whose ability won for him 
special distinction in that institution, and Mr. 
Winter, who,.as a white Methodist clergy- 
man in the South, is familiar with home con- 
ditions of the blacks, both see real dangers 
in the so-called negro problem, but dangers 
which, .in our judgment, it is very easy to 
over-magnify. The factis that eight millions 
of negroes are actually to-day living in peace- 
able, amicable relations with white fellow- 
citizens. What the negro needs is a pure 
home, says Mr. Winter. Very true; so do 
we all. But thousands of negroes do have 
pure homes, and their number is growing. 
What the negro needs is impartial justice, 
says Mr. Pickens. Very true; so does the 
white merchant struggling against unfair rail- 
way rebates. But do not let us forget the 
thousands of negroes who do receive justice 
in the law courts. Mr. Washington points 
out very simply and clearly the fundamental 
position on which both white man and negro 
who are puzzled and anxious over this great 
problem may fall back for new courage and 
strength. There are now harmonious rela- 
tions and mutual respect in many communi- 
ties. By the same methods this harmony 
and respect can be extended to other com- 
munities. This is the way, for this genera- 


tion at least, to settle the negro problem.— 
THE EDITORS.] 
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A COMMON PERPLEXITY 


' (Extracts from a letter written by a young man to 
his pastor. Editorial comment will be found else- 
where in this number of The Outlook—Tue Ep- 
ITORS.] 

“T am still in an unsatisfactory condition 
as to my religious views, scarcely knowing 
what I believe and what I do not, and it is 
with the object in view of getting the tangle 
straightened out—in a measure at least—that 
I write. First, and probably greatest in im- 
portance, comes the conviction, which has 
steadily forced itself upon me during the last 
year or two, of the inefficacy of prayer to 
change the existing order of things, except 
as it may inspire confidence in those who 
believe that the purposes and acts of the 
Almighty ave changed thereby. Experience, 
observation, and reflection have given mea 
strong leaning toward the belief that effect 
follows cause, the prayers of one or many 
notwithstanding—in other words, a disbelief 
in special providence.” 

“My attitude toward the Bible, as I inti- 
mated before, has undergone a change. No 
definite change, either, as I had no firmly 
established beliefs in regard to it before, nor 
have I yet, for that matter. But instead of 
regarding it as containing infallible rules and 
precepts, from none of which is there an 
appeal, I have come to believe that—even 
granting infallibility is there—there will be 
about as many different infallible rules aris- 
ing from the same passage as there are minds 
to interpret what is written. The many things 
of undoubted value to be found from David, 
Paul, and the others, which indicate a keen 
knowledge of human nature, of the trials, 
temptations, difficulties, hopes and fears 
which are ever attendant on the human heart, 
it seems to me are fairly well dealt with in 
the following passage from Hosmer: ‘ When 
it| Hebrew nature] has been directed towards 
heavenly objects, it has constituted the most 
fervent piety which the world has ever seen. 
They grasped heavenly things so vividly 
that even their bodily senses seemed to lay 
hold of God and the angels.’ ” 

“TI might go on indefinitely with what to 
me are knotty points touching the divinity of 
Jesus, the future life, etc., where the evidence 
to me seems somewhat conflicting, but I have 
written enough on that score to show in a 
measure where my difficulty is. For, of 
course, with doubts such as I have enumer- 
ated of the Bible being inspired, it will at 
once be apparent that it is a serious blow to 
faith. With a settled belief that it was in- 
Spired, a belief in those things which our 
reason does not always lead us to accept 
would follow. We would be willing to let 
reason be overruled in the matter, with the 
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idea that the Almighty himself were back of 


it all. Here, then, is one of the principal 
difficulties—lack of faith—my method having 
been along the line of reason and logic.” 

“Of course I believe that there is a right 
and wrong, and always will be—the moral im- 
perative. As I have intimated before, ——’s 
Christianity has moved me more profoundly 
than I have ever been before, and here again 
comes the question: To what is this beautiful 
life and character to be ascribed—to heredity 
and environment? or has she been regener- 
ated by the Holy Spirit, something within 
reach of us all? I will frankly say that I 
believe that it is mostly the former, and that 
she might still have the same qualities in 
large degree were she an infidel.” 

“There have been people who have made 
considerable impression on me by their ap- 
parent possession of something which Chris- 
tians, as a rule, would call the Holy Spirit. 
But whether it was a genuine something that 
has come to them from without, or whether 
it was a state of mind, enthusiasm, earnest- 
ness, into which they had worked them- 
selves, is what [ would like to know. To 
make a long story shorter, I will say that it 
is far from my purpose to try to tear down 
the present accepted beliefs. I don’t know 
that there is anything that leads to greater 
peace of mind than the simple old faith with 
its strong confidence in a protecting Provi- 
dence here and its hope of a reunion with 
loved ones hereafter, but mine has been 
shaken to its very foundation, and I don’t 
know whether | shall ever get it back. . . .” 

“It must be apparent to every observing 
mind that there are two great changes in 
public sentiment gradually but surely taking 
place. ... The first of these is the vigorous 
growth of belief in that part of Christianity 
which teaches morality, brotherly love, jus- 
tice, etc. This is clearly demonstrated by 
the tremendous increase in the number and 
efficiency of hospitals, orphan asylums, etc. 
The other trend is away from the distinct- 
ively religious part, as separated from the 
moral, having to do with strict Sunday 
observance, prayer-meetings, getting ‘the 
power,’ having experiences, and all those 
things that were so common a number of 
years ago. What is the secret back of all 
these changes? It is, I believe, the growing 
tendency toward honest and fair-minded re- 
search. .. . Of course this will be done for 
the most part by the leaders, and the general 
opinion will follow. For instance, if playing 
golf on Sunday afternoon tends to break 
down morality and result in a lower standard 
of life, I believe that this will become known, 
and that public opinion will rise up to con- 
demn it after a while. But if, on the other 
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hand, it proves health-giving, enjoyable, and 
harmless, public opinion will grow in sup- 
port of it. Now, what does this mean? It 
means that the last court of appeal is trans- 
ferred from the Bible to educated public 
opinion.” 

** Now, I know that these things of religion 
are not to be demonstrated like a problem. 
but I judge that we are both agreed that 
religion, to be solid, enduring, or stable, 
must consist of something more than ‘ Boys, 
come to Jesus!’ and that, with a certain 
amount of evidence, faith may fill out the 
measure.” 


WORKINGWOMEN’S EXTRAVA- 
GANCE 


Writing in The Outlook on “ Women and 
Wage-Spending,” Mr. Cochran Wilson beau- 
tifully demonstrates the danger of treating an 
important scientific problem from the stand- 
point of preconceived opinions, often not 
borne out by facts. This may seem to be a 
severe criticism, but it seems justified by 
many of the statements made. 

Mr. Wilson appeals in his article for a 
wiser expenditure of the earnings by “ skilled 
laborers, ‘artisans, mechanics, competent 
clerks and small tradespeople, earning on 
the average ten to twenty dollars a week the 
year around.” Against such an appeal noth- 
ing can be said. It certainly is desirable 
that the money earned be spent so as to 
bring the greatest returns of material goods, 
and the enjoyment thereof. 

But the article contains more than such a 
plea. It contains the assertion, many times 
repeated, that by the majority of the women 
of the working class money is not spent so 
as to bring these results; in short, that it is 
spent foolishly, and therefore the article is a 
simple plea for economy. 

It is fair for a professional statistician to 
inquire: What facts are produced to prove 
this assertion, to establish this indictment? 
Surely the problem is too big to be answered 
by back-door observations of a “ next-door 
neighbor.” To be criticised, the working- 
men’s budgets must first be studied, and they 
can only be studied statistically. And if one 
has no patience for such study, one can at 
least utilize the results of other people’s work 
in that line. 

Not only has Mr. Wilson neglected to do 
this, but he does not seem to be conscious 
of the possibility of doing it. For he says, 
“ Statistics on this subject are sadly lacking. 
Indeed, I doubt if statistics mean much to 
the average person. For myself, I usually 
skip them.” 

This is a very playiul confession, to be 
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sure. If statistics does not mean much to 
the average “ person,” this is hardly true of 
the average writer. And the phenomenal 
increase in the amount of statistical work, : 
and of the money appropriated for it, shows 
a growing demand for statistical data, anda 
growing appreciation of them. Nor is the 
assertion at all correct that “ statistics are 
sadly lacking.” Statistics may be found 
bearing directly on this problem—may be 
found, that is, not by skipping it. A great 
part of the eighteenth annual report of the 
Bureau of Labor is devoted to the study of 
the expenditures of 2,567 workingmen’s fam- 
ilies—with the average income of $827.19, 
just of that class that Mr. Wilson is speaking 
of. A shorter abstract of these data may be 
found in the Bulletin 65 of the Bureau of 
Labor (p. 187, seq.). Both publications may 
be obtained for the price of a postal card. 

To quote only a few of the data given, the 
food expenditure equaled $326.90, or 42.54 
per cent. of the totalexpenditure. Rent took 
$99.49, or 12.95 per cent.; clothing, $107.84, 
or 14.04. These are the three items consum- 
ing 69.53 per cent. of the total budget. Then 
there are xpenses for mortgages, fuel, light- 
ing, taxes, insurance, organizations, religious 
purposes, charit’, books and magazines, only 
$12.28 for amusements and vacation—not a 
very extravagant sum, to be sure; further, 
there are expenses for sickness and death, 
which can hardly be considered extrava- 
gances. In fact, except for the $45.13 spent 
for “ other purposes,” the ‘nature of which is 
not disclosed, the only items of extravagance 
are “intoxicating liquors $12.44, and tobacco 
$10.93,” both covering only 3 per cent. of the 
budget. 

It is in clothing that Mr. Wilson finds the 
greatest extravagance displayed. But is 

26.03 really too much for a woman to spend 
for her clothing (including footwear, hats, 
underwear, etc.) throughout the year? 

And if the indictment of extravagance is 
not established, the plea for economy be 
comes only a plea for a lower standard, just 
as the many evidences of supposed extrava- 
gance which Mr. Wilson finds are but ener- 
getic efforts to raise the material standard 
of life—efforts often crude or humorous, but 
in their final synthesis of more importance 
to the well-being of the workingmen (as face 
tors forcing a demand for higher wages) that 
the sweet but harmful plea for moderation 
of demands and “ideal poverty.” The work 
ingmen and workingwomen of America will 
never be deluded by such misguided appeals 
What they want is higher earnings, and not 
lower expenditures ! 

I. M. RuBINOW. 

Bureau of Statistics, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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From Sunrise to Sunset 


you can eat Quaker Rice with delight and satisfaction. It 
is carefully selected and perfect rice kernels puffed or ex- 
panded and thoroughly cooked, giving it a delicious crispness 
and a delicate daintiness different from anything you have eaten. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed)> 


is rich in nutriment, easily digested and exceedingly a 


ppe . 
Children can eat Quaker Rice at meals and between — 
Always heat before serving. :° 


Recipes for Dainty Christmas Confections 


On every package of Quaker Rice are recipes for many dainty confections 
such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. Quaker Rice parties 
are growing in popularity among the young, for all of these Quaker 
Rice confections can be easily and quickly made in your own home, 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 
» (Except in the extreme South and far West.) 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U. 5S. A. 
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How to Stand 
and Walk you request details about lessons, | sead you, Free, a 

w correctly, a card of correct poise for your dressing 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 8 57 Washington Street, ‘CHICAGO 
Author of “ Growth in Silence,” “ Character as Bxpressed in the Body,” Bte. 


NOTE— Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical C uliure Extension Work in America, needs no Supiiey introdsiction. 


Enameled Stee 
Cooking Utensils 


Guaranteed to be absolutely free 
from poisonous composition, safe 
to use, and will last for years. 


lewis & @oncER, 


3130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West 4arst Street, New 


can easily be obtained by the use of 


A. J. Ditman, 30 Astor House, N. Y. 
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EGETABLE SICILIAN 


Makes a rich and @ 
abundant growth of kg 
Quickly stops falling 
\ Keeps the scalp clean 
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An elegant dress- 

ing for the hair, 

ey making it soft 
and smooth. 

For the whiskers and 
moustache we make a & 
Dye known as BUCKING- 
HAM’S DYE. It colors in- 


stantly a rich brown or a® 
goft black. 


_P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N.H. 
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FOR CAREFUL 


INVESTORS 


Our investment does not appeal to those 
willing to speculate with their money, but-to 
thoughtful investors of small savings seeking 
a fair return on their money while being as- 
sured of its safety 

Your savings should yield 


5% PER YEAR 


We have paid earnings ‘at this rate for over 
13 years to our patrons located in all parts of 
the country. Among them are many promi- 
nent merchants, manufacturers, and profes- 
sional men. An account with the Industrial 
has the advantage of bearing earnings for 
every day the money is invested, no matter 

P when received or when 
withdrawn. 


Under New York Banking 
Department Superv 


tablished 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


and regularly examined 
by same. 


Write for particulars. 
Industrial Savings 
and Loan. Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


We Send Free 


to any part of the 
United States our new 
Winter Book of New 
York Fashions. showing the latest 
styles and containing our simple meas- 
urement chart; also a large assort- 
ment of samples of the newest ma- 
terials 


We Can Save You Money 


in the purchase of your Winter 
garment. Don’t buy the ready- 
made kind when for less money 
we will make one to your measure. 


Winter Suits 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


There is nothing that will improve your ap- 
pearance so much as a perfect-fitting garment, 
which can only be obtained by having it made 
to order. Many a good figure is by an 
ill-fitting ready-made.” 


Our Style Book Illustrates and Des-ribes: 


Visiting Costumes, .. . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, .. . $7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts,. . . . . $3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats, . ... . $6.50to $25 
Uisters and Rain Coats, . $8.75 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
The advantages we offer aré: Prompt Serv- 
ice—Low Prices— Latest New York Styles and 
Materials—Relief from Dressmaking Troubles 
—and your money back if you want it. 
Write for our Style Book and Samples to-day; 
we will send them. free by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only Neo Agents or Branches Est. 18 Years 
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